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Institutions for Education in Agriculture. 

The President of the State Agricultural College 
of Michigan, delivered the annual address before the 
State Agricultural Society of Now York, at its 
fair held at Syracuse during the first week of Octo- 


ber. The State of Michigan has laid the foundation 
of an institution for instruction in the Science and 
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Practice of Agriculture ; the State of New York is 
following in the footsteps of her younger sister, with 
a more slow and cautious step—probably learning 
something from the experience of Michigan, and re- 
slizing that such an institution is not to be matured 
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high sounding name. 

New York occupies a very prominent position as 
a state that has done much to aid in the improve- 
ment of Agriculture. From her issued the most 
prominent pioneer of the Agricultural press, and 
which first set the minds of farmers to the work of 
bettering themselves and their possessions. New- 
York also established tho first Agricultural Society 
of note, and gave the impulse to that movement, 
which has covered the whole Union with agricultural 
societies, and annual exhibitions. The men of 
wealth of New York a'so have expended large sums 


»|in improving the live stock of the State; the Van 


Rensselaers, the Prentices, the Vails, the Sherwoods, 
the Morrises and the Thornes, are names as familiar 


64! to every cattle breeder on the shores of the great 


lakes as to the tiller of the soil beside the Hudson or 
the Mohawk. Hence, if Michigan has taken the lead 
in one of the most important movements that has 
yet been inade to promote the progress of agricul- 
ture and to elevate its followers, it cannot bé sup- 
posed that farmers of New York would do other- 
wise than listen with attention to what might be con- 
sidered the experience of one who had gone onward, 
beyond their view, but had been recalled to relate 
what he had learned, and what had been his experi- 
ence. We cannot say that Mr. Williams entirely 





fulfilled what might have been expected. He said 
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® great deal, but he left a great deal more un- 
said, All that part of the address which re- 
lates to the position which the sciences occu- 
‘py in their connection with agriculture has been 
repeatedly laid down in reports, lectures and ad- 
dresses, until it has become thoroughly worn, out. 
There is nothing new to be said on that subject. But 
there might have been a great deal of interest cre- 
ated, if there had been some new expositions made 
showing the actual application of some of the scien- 
ces to the practical working or to the economy or 
arrangement of the estate which composes the Col- 
lege Farm. To this it might be replied it is too 
soon to be able to show results at the end of only the 
third term, and from a piece of land in such a con- 
dition as the college farm was when it first became 
part and parcel of an educational institution. But 
the farmer who goes upon his new eighty acres lot 
does not reason thus ; he looks around at the end 
of the second year, and sees fields fenced and clear- 
ed, his house is built, his stock is increased, crops are 
harvested, and others are growing, and he can point 
to results of his labor and expenditure. Knowing 
this, he argues, here is the State Farm, with stock, 
with means, with its 800 acres, with its 80 or 100 
hands, with its corps of professors, and the power 
and wealth of the State to back it up, yet it cannot 
point to results. Its progress is not a subyect of 
cougratulation, from the fact, it may be, that noth- 
ing is known of that progress. We looked for some- 
thing of explanation, something that would show 
the practical working of the educational institutions 
of agriculture, and found it not. 

In the relation given of the various institutions, 
established both in this country and in Europe, for 
the purpose of education in agricultural science, and 
the amount of instructiou afforded by them in pro- 
portion to the population, the speaker was both sug- 
gestive and instructive, and we quote that portion of 
the address, as well worthy of being read, and gene- 
rally known : 

“ And now arises the question. Are facilities for 
sufficient education within reach of the youth of the 
rural population? It is a vital question, not for you, 
not for this State only but for our common country 
and the age. 

The whole population of the State of New York 
in 1850 was 3,097,394. Of this number about 16 
percent were between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
two, or nearly 500,000. Of these rather more than 
one-half were females, leaving, however, nearly 250,. 
000 young man. There were only 2673 enrolled in 
all the Colleges of the State. Allow four times, six 
times, yea, nearly nine times as many to enjoy good 
advantages of education in advanced Schools and 
Academies, making the whole nunfber 25,000, and 
then allow for the class so irremediably stupid, that 
they will not seck. and could not profit perbaps by 
education, and for those who possess such vitality 
and energy of mind as to overleap all barriers, and 
drink in education, as they live and move, 25,000 
more, and you s'‘ill have 260,000 of the young men 


of New York, deprived of all education beyond that 
which the meagre Common School affords. It may 
be said that a large proportion of these youth, in 
such a State as this, reside in cities and towns. 
Very well! It only changes the argument, and 
proves the necessity of Industrial, as well as Agri- 
cultural Colleges for your communities. We have, 
or soon shall have, in Michigan, 50,000 young men, 
almost entirely among the rural population, destitute 
of means of acquiring such education, as their age 
and calling inperatively demand. I omit mention 
of females, because unnecessary to my urgument. 
Female education of an equally elevating character, 
must keep pace, however, with that of the male 
popnlation. 


Do existing Educational Institutions afford relief ? 
School officers will admit that the Common Schools, 
in the main reputable, are often a mere farce, 
Thousands of the young throw up their books in de- 
spair because they have outstripped their instructors 
and forego all further advantage of instruction. 

The great desideratum, the great need is, achance 
for the boy to aid himself. While at the Common 
School, the boy works upon his father’s farm. He 
earns his education as he proceeds. Labor is there 
honorable. But he can use his physical system tu 
improve his brain in no wider sphere. Tens of 
thousands crave the chance to labor three or four 
hours per day, supporting themselves while improv- 
ing their minds, but no opportunities are afforded. 
It may be said that High Schools ana Academies are 
accessible, but it is obvious, that expense and dis- 
tance render them unavailable to the mass. 


Those who resort to the higher Colleges, even to 
pursue a scientific cou:se of study, becomes, enervat- 
ed, or at least indifferent to physical to:l, and going 
there at an age when they are most impressible, they 
are borne along in the irresistible current of opin- 
ions and sympathies prevailing there, and not one in 
fifty becomes a cultivator of thesoil. Double, treble, 
quadruple, the accommodations of existing Universi- 
ties, and they could receive but a mere traction of 
the youth clamoring for education, if any suitable 
facilities were allowed them to help themselves, 

A new order of institutions has therefore become 
an absolute necessity, where a student can, in part 
at least, educate himself, where his physical faculties 
are preserved in their full vigor and elasticity, and 
where those studies which are most useful to a cul- 
tivator of the soil shall be embraced, while those 
which are least valuable shall be discarded. To 
remedy this yawning deficiency, Agricultural and 
Industrial Colleges are organized in several of the 
States, and initiatory steps are taken in other States 
to establish them. 


The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan 
has been in actual operation since May 13th, 1857. 
Its Faculty consists of a Presideut and four Profes- 
sors, and it has accommodations at present for 100 
students. It was created in obedience to a requisi- 
tion of the Revised Coustitution of 1850, and organ- 
ized under a law of 1855. The Farm consists of 
676 acres. Its design is to unite physical with men- 
tal culture, to afford the student a chance to earn in 
part his own education, and a chance to apply him- 
self, free of tuition, to those sciences and practical 
arts, that may render him a scientific farmer and an 
enlightened citizen. The effort has attracted anxious 
attention throughout the Union. Applications from 
other States and Canada hawe been made sufficient 
to fill the Institution. This is the first State Insti- 
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tution, and the only exclusively Agricultural one 
yet in operation on this side of the Atlantic. 

The New York State Agricultural College was 
incorporated in 1853. Its creation was principally 
due to the energy and public spirit of the late la- 
mented John Delafield, who was chosen its first 
President. After his death, the work was suspend- 
ed. It was revived in 1856. The Farm, embracing 
686 acres, was then purchased at a cost $45,000, 
principally by subscriptions of the farmers of Seneca 
county. tis situated on an eligible and command- 
ing position, stretching from the village of Ovid to 
Seneca Lake. A loan by the State of $40,000, for 
twenty years without interest, is secured on 400 
acres of the estate. Instruction in those sciences 
and arts, calculated to enlighten the farmer and illus- 
trate his calling, is to be combined in its system of 
education. The Trustees have contracted for the 
erection of a portion of the main college building, 
to be completed in one year, for the accommodation 
of 125 to 150 students. Its available funds for the 
purpose, now consist of $35,000, not so much as the 
cost of a single school house in many of your 
towns, a sum in sad contrast with the ostentatious 
exhibit around us of the agricultural capacities and 
wealth of your Empire State. 

The Peoples’ College at Havana, Schuyler coun- 
ty, in this State, was incorporated in 1853, and or- 
ganized in 1857. Its charter contemplates a capi- 
tal of $250,000, which may be increased to $500,000, 
of which enough has been subscribed to encourage 
the belief that the experiment will be fairly tested. 
The corner stone of the main edifice was laid on the 
2d day of September last, and the Trustees announce 
their intention of opening the Institution within one 
year from this time. Itshould perhaps be designa- 
ted as an Industrial, rather than an Agricultural Col- 
lege, for it embraces various kinds of manual labor 
in its plan, while the farm consists of hut 200 acres 
of land, Labor is to be compulsory on both teacher 
and student, a plan, if successful, admirably adapted 
to prepare a new class of Protessors, such as new 
Institutions of the age will demand. It contem- 
plates a wide range of study, no less, in the language 
of its Charter, than “ Literature, Science, Arts and 
Agriculture.” 

The Farmers’ High School- of Pennsylvania was 
incorporated in 1955. It is located nino miles 
south-west of Bellefonte, in Centre county, very bear 
the centre of the State on 200 acres of land, the 
munificent gift of Gen. James Irvin. The farm, to 
which 200 acres have been added by purchase, is be- 
ing brought rapidly into a high state of cultivation. 
Its resources consist of $10,000 donated by the State 
Agricultural Society, $10,000 subscribed by the citi- 
zens of Centre county, $5,000 a bequest of Elliot 
Cresson, and $25,000 appropriated by the State. 
The further sum of $25,000 has been appropriated 
by the State on condition that an equal sum be sub- 
scribed by citizens. Its whole means, therefore, if 
the subscription is completed, of which no doubt re- 
mains, are $100,000 and the farm donated by Gen. 
Irvin, estimated at $12,000. One wing of the main 
College building is nearly erected, and the present 
design of the Trustees, is to open the Institution on 
the 15th of February next, with 100 students, to be 

increased to 400. . 

The Maryland Agricultural College was incor- 
porated by the State in 1856, and $6,000 per annum 
appropriated towards its support, provided subscrip- 
tious to the amount of $50,000 were first secured. 
That object having been effected during the last win- 


ter, the Institution was organized and the College 
loctted on a tract of 428 acres of land, purchased at 
Bladensburg, near Washington, from the estate of 
Hon. OC. B. Calvert, the largest stockholder and 
President of the Board of Trustees. The corner 
stone of an extensive edifice was laid on the 24th of 
August last, and the design is to push the work toa 
rapid conclusion. ts educational plan proposes the 
development of the whole Man—moral, physical and 
intellectual, 

The State Agricultural College ot Iowa was incor- 
porated in March last. The preliminary appropria- 
tions are $10,000, and five sections of very valuable 
lands heretofore granted by Congress for erection of 
Capitol bnildings. Localities vie with each other in 
offers of money or land to secure its location, vary- 
ing in value from $10,000 to $25,000, It isto be 
fally organized and located in January next. 

The Minnesota Agricultural College was incor- 
porated during the present year. It is located at 
Glencoe, McLeod county. The farm consists at 
present of 320 acres of land. Its design, scope and 
principal features, as well as those of the Iowa Col- 
lege, closely resemble those of the Agricultural Col. 
lege of Michigan. 

The Agricultural Colleges of Michigan, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, are state institutions. Those of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, are the joint 
works of public spirited individuals and the respect- 
ive States. 

In anticipation of all these efforts, the Farmer’s Col- 
lege near Ciucinnati, Ohio, under the auspices of F. G. 
Cary, Esq., and other public spirited gentlemen, has 
for several years promoted the cultivation of the 
earth in conjunction with literary and scientific pur- 
suits. It is, however, a Classical Institution, embrac- 
ing other objects, and prescribed labor in the culture 
of the soil, is not a compulsory feature of its plan. 

A bill establishing an Agricultural Coliege is now 
pending before the Legislature of Obio and will 
probably be reached at its adjourned session, the ap- 
proaching winter. Its friends are not sanguine of its 
success. Whether it passes or not, the farmers of 
Ohio have 150,000 sons deprived of all possible 
means of education beyond the Common School. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1856, incor- 
porated a School of Agriculture, which must be de- 
pendent entirely on subscriptions for its future es- 
tablishment. In 1850, Massachusetts, in advance of 
other States, appointed Commissioners to investigate 
the subject, and Prof, Hitchcock made an elaborate 
Report relative co Agricultural Colleges in Europe. 
A plan was recommended for Agricultural Educa- 
tiov, but no effective action was taken or the subject. 
Two citzens of Massachusetts, Be: jamin Bussey, of 
Roxbury, and Oliver Smith, of Hatficld, have made 
princely bequests to be used in some remote future 
contingencies for founding Agricultural Colleges, but 
avaiable for no immediate use. 

Efforts are being made to establish Agricultural 
Colleges also in Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama 
and Wisconsin, 

Agricultural Professorships have been endowed in 
the Universities of Virginia and Georgia, by public 
patie individuals, and also exist in several other of 
the Classical Colleges of the country. In Michigan, 
the University has such a Professorship. Scientific 
Schools of an elevated character have been connected 
with many of the older Institutions, These will all 
be merged in the several Institutions with which 





they are allied. Superior facilities will be thus af- 
forded for a man already educated to acquire a bet- 
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ter knowledge of Agriculture, as an accomplishment, 
but very little is thus effected towards filling a de- 
plorable hiatus in our Educational Systems. 

It will be perceived that the enterprises in this 
coantry designed to meet the great necessity, are all in 
embryo. They are the initial attempts to satisfy an 
irresisiible craving for an additional means of educa. 
tion. In Europe, however, Agricultural and Indus. 
trial Coileges are no longer an experiment. The 
neglect of our government stands in woful contrast 
to the paternal ‘care exercised by the governments 
of Europe. We have no Devartment of Agriculture, 
not even a bureau of a department. Our govern- 
ment may expend in ten years, on the whole subject 
of Agriculture, as much as it would cost to build a 
first class steam frigate to sail around;the world on 
pleasre excursions or rot in the docks. The Sen- 
ate, during the last Congress, abolished its Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and thus before the world, ignor- 
ed the subject. In France the subject is under the 
charge of the Ministers of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Public Works; in Prussia, a Board of Rural 
Economy, subordinated to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has control of the subject; in Russia, it is un- 
der the supervision of the Miuister of Public Do- 
mains. The otber nations of Europe generally take 
the subject under governmental patronage and cus- 
tody. 

* Prussia, Agricultural Education is perhaps best 
systematized. Prussia has 413 Agricultural Socie- 
ties of different grades, all of which are affiliated to- 
gether, and are subordinate to and report to the Board 
of Rural Economy. In all Germany, there are 1000 
more such societies. Prussia supports fifty-one Ag- 
ricultural periodicals. In all Germany there are 
eighty-nine such periodicals. Societies and Period- 
icals, as well as Schools are devoted to special ob- 
jects, bestowing their whole attention to perfecting 
some single branch of culture. Prussia has five 
Agricultural Colleges of a high order, twenty-eight 
Elementary Colleges, and fifty-seven Special Schools 
for affording instruction in Horticulture, Flax Cul- 
ture, Sheep Raising, &c., and seventy two Model 
and Experimental Farms. But the rae func- 
tions of the Government do not end here. It aids 
in the dissemination of the best seeds and best ma- 
chinery for Flax culture. It distributes cuttings and 
seeds of the mulberry and reeling and other machine- 
ry to promote Silk culture. It promotes Pomolog- 
ical culture in the same efficient manner. So it en- 
courages thé propagation of the best breeds of 
Tiorses in different parts of the kingdom. Draining 
engiveers are detached to instruct the people, indicate 
the proper channels drainage, systematize it in the 
most economical manner. Lessened annual expense 
of the public roads, and improved general health, 
and increased production oi the kingdom are the am- 
ple remuerations to the Government. 

In France there is an Agronounic Institute, on a 
portion of the premises of the Palace of Versailles, 
There are three Imperial Colleges of Agriculture 
of a superior kind. There are eighty-six lesser 
Schools, one in each of the departments. There are 
also Polytechnic and Industrial Schools of a some- 
whatkindred nature. To the three National Veteri- 
“— Colleges, I have already alluded. é ; 

ussia appreciates the importance of stimulating 
Agriculture as the sure foundation of prosperity and 
her collogsal power, Her efforts are comprehon- 
siveand vigorous. The government supplies land for 
various tests and experiments. Importation of im- 
plements free of duty has been allowed. Fairs are 





held in districts of the empire, and statistics are 
published at the public expense. Periodicals are 
published and gratuitously distributed, particularly 
among the clergy, that they may become missiona- 
ries of Agriculture as well as the gospel. Special 
schools are established for rearing of Horses and 
Sheep, for culture of Flax, Silk, &c., and for the 
study of epidemics among cattle. A garden of an 
hundred acres was established fifty years ago, near 
Odessa, on the Black Sea, for the acclimation of 
seeds, fruits and plants of soutiiern Europe, and sub- 
sequently ten other gardens for similar purposes. 
Agents are dispatched not only over the empire, but 
to foreign countries, to obtain information and im- 
provements for dissemination. There is one Imperial 
College at Gory Goretzk, and eight other colleges 
are established in different districts of the empire, all 
well endowed, and each possessing an extensive Model 
Farm, the least of which is fifteen hundred acres. In 
addition to these, are numerous farm shools. A 
technological Institnte for education of Mechanics, 
Chemists and Engineers is also established. Gradu- 
ates of the higher institutions have been sent abroad 
to be better fitted for professors at home. The 
students in the eight principal colleges are educated 
entirely at the public expense, and when they grad- 
uate are supplied gratuitously with books, seeds and 
tools; yea, more, the most meritorious are sup} lied 
with farms near their native villages as rewards for 
their proficiency, An intelligent Russian informed 
me that if the Schools of Russia had done no other 
service than the eradication of superstitions and 
prejudices, their cost was well repaid. 

Great Britain has established a system of Agricul- 
tural Schools for Ireland, but not for the rest of the 
empire. The principal Agricultural College in Eng- 
land is at Cirencester. Itis designed for the gentry 
only, and is an expensive institution, The question 
may be asked, Why has England, the foremost coun- 
try in Agriculture, the fewest schools? The reason is 
obvious. The landlord, the steward, the man of 
science, and the tenant farmer who employs the la- 
borers, confer together on all proposed improve- 
ments. ‘The landlord has the authority and the capi- 
tal to execute their resolves. They are the Agri- 
cultural College. Thus science, capital and skill are 
called into requisition, Hence, the island presents 
a scene of unrivalled rural beauty, and groans under 
her abundant productions. 

Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, Sweden, Wurtemburg, 

3elgium, and other nations of Europe, earnestly pro- 
mote Agricultural education. 

The first institution of the kind in Europe was at 
Hofwyl in Switzerland, founded by Fellenberg. a 
name illustrious in the annals of education, The 
model school, perhaps, of all Europe, is that of Ho- 
henhiem, in Wurtemburg. The other most remarka- 
ble colleges are Cirencester in England, Grignon in 
France, Molin in Prussia, and Gory Goretzk in 
Russia. In 1850, Prof. Hitchcock enumerated 352 
Agricultural Institutions in Europe, but he omitted 
those in Sweden, and some other countries, They 
have been greatly multipled since that time. I think 
there are now 500 Colleges, Schools and Model 
Farms in Europe, mostly the creation of the last 
twenty years. Their success is no longer in contro- 
versy. Neither prejudice nor ignorance is allowed to 
crush them. They are regarded as a great and be- 
nificent agency, which governments, in the exercise 
of a benignant guardianship, are bound to exert, in 
increasing the productions of the earth, and promo- 
ting the welfare of the race. They appreciate the 
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great fact that the surest way to promote tho pros- 
perity of the State is to enlighten the individual and 
multiply his energies. I can only make an approxi- 
mate estimate, but there are probably employed in 
all the schools of Europe at the present time, 2000 
professors and teachers, and 50,000 students are in 
attendance upon them. 


I have said nothing relative to the course of studies, 
the discipline, or the plans on which the European 
schools are conducted. It is sufficient to say the 
design of them all is a mastery of the pee sciences 
and practical arts that bear upon griculture, and 
the harmonious union of stady with labor. Their in- 
stitutions, however, furnish no models for us. The 
lower order of schools in Ireland and Russia are for 
the peasantry, and of a grade not elevated enough 
to prove useful in this country. The best of their 
colleges are designed for the education of stewards, 
agents and teachers, and not for proprietors who la- 
bor with their own hands, and who combine, like 
our countrymen, all the characteristics of landlord, 
tenant and laborer in the same man. 

The objections to such institutions in this country 
will be numerous, in spite of the necessity for them. 
The first question asked is, “ Do you expect to libera- 
ly educate tho whole mass?” ‘Lhat is impossible. 
But a large proportion, ten times as many as now are, 
can be highly educated. Large numbers can be ren- 
dered intelligent citizens, capable of performing all 
their several duties, and lingering prejudices can be 
eradicated from their minds. © 


The assumption will be made that if we need one 
school, we need an hundred. That is true. But 
they are novel. They must be built up gradually. 
No suflicient teachers can be obtained. I doubt 
whether instructors could be had for ten colleges in 
the whole State of New York. No plans can be 
thoroughly successful, till a new race of menare edu- 
cated in these very colleges, for Professors and Tea- 
chers. 


The general objection urged with a singular dog- 
matism, is, that labor and study are incompatable. 
It is not so in tender boyhood, where the boy actually 

erforms drudgeries, while masteringt he rudiments. 

t is not so in mature manhood, where hundreds of 
men not only labor, but support families. and ac- 
quire funds of knowledge while engaged in manual 
toil. There is a Senator in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, who was taught to read and write after 
he was of age, and after he was married. GrorGE 
SrEPHENSON, the great English engineer, began his 
career as & brakeman, married young, and made 
nearly all his mental acquisitions while pressed down 
by crushing labors. Indeed, courage, thought, labor, 
and study, severe and unremitting, are the only con- 
ditions of lofty success to the mature man. Why 
then this assumption, that labor and study are in- 
compatible just at the very period of life, when the 
body is most vigorous, and the mind most free from 
anxiety ? It originates in a diseased public opinion. 
It continues to exist, because no philosphical plan of 
combiniug labor and study has had a fair trial. 

It is true, that Manual Labor Schools have gene- 
rally been unsuccessful. The causes are evident. 
They have often withered under the frowns and in- 
credulity of the public. Often the labor selected 
has been confining, and fatiguing toil, by no tie con- 
nected with any pursuit in which the heart was enlist- 
ed. Often too, labor has been elective, one portion 
of the students working, while others were exempt. 
Castes were inevitable from such incongruity, and 


the death of such an Institution was almost coeval 
with its inauguration. 


The Institution in Michigan has been in opera- 
tion about eighteen months. Labor is there compul- 
sory on all. So far, all the labor has been cheerful- 
ly performed, Opinion among themselves has a 
powerful influence in holding each student to a man- 
ly performance of all his duties. Generally those 
who are most faithful in study, are foremost in their 
sports, and foremost in their work also. Sotoo, fideli- 
ty does not depend upon the fact whether a young 
man comes from town or country, but upon his ener- 
gy ani intrinsic manliness. There is 1io shrinking 
from duties, even those which are most offensive and 
most severe. The farm was located in a forest. 
Lands have been reclaimed by the students, such as 
are generally neglected as irreclaimable. For eight 
months, except students and those in official posi- 
tions, but a single man, and he the porter of the 
kitchen, has been regularly employed on the estate. 
All the repairs in wood are done by the students. 
Clearing and ditching, planting and harvesting has 
been done by the students, All the teams and stock 
are in the daily charge of the students. A bridge 
has been laid out, and erected by the students. Cir- 
cumstances a short time since, deprived us of eve 
person employed in the culinary department. Wit 
the aid of three or four persons the students perfom- 
ed all the duties conneeted with that department for 
more than afortnight, Had the Institution been de- 
prived of all external aid, the meals would have been 
well prepared, and punctual as usual, and the spectacle 
would have been presented, of a College of Students 
and Professors, entirely self-rel ant and independent. 
So far, this is compatibility of labor with study. I 
recently saw an assumption in a public paper, that 
if thirty institutions were started for the purpose, 
and the compatibility of labor and study was estab- 
lished in a single one of them, success would be a 
full remuneration for the cost of the whole, I 
would not assume that it is proved in Michigan, but 
I assume that in spite of most formidable obstacles, 
it is rapidly being demonstrated. 


The Institution has met with trials and misfortunes. 
It should have located on land thoroughly subdued, 
already a model farm, An experiment sure to en- 
counter the numberless difficulties inevitable to all 
new enterprises, and sure to incur malignant opposi- 
tion from without, should have been placed where 
all labor could be made at once interesting and at- 
tractive. As it is, the Institution is compelled to 
suffer all the risks, toils, trials, and diszases, this year 
sweeping and afflictive, of & new country, such’ as 
break down the constitutions, crush the spirits, and 
abridge or destroy the lives of the first generation of 
pioneers. It may therefore yet fail, and prove 4 
disastrous experiment. But the philosophy of the 
plan, in many vital points, is no less vindicated, 

Another fact is already established in the Institu- 
tion, that the student makes more rapid intellectual 

rogress than though he performed no labor at all. 

he invigoration of body re-acts upon the mind, in- 
spiring it with new power. This should be, and 
proves to be a natural necessity. 


It has been urged against such Institutions, that 
they will be mere receptacles of the sons of the rich, 
sent there to become familiarized with labor and the 
use of tools. The exact reverse is the primary design. 
The chief object to be kept in view, is to enlighten 





the toiler with the truths of science, that the man 
who works with the hands may think with the brain, 
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In our experience, the very class who were destitute 
of early advantages have sought the Institution most 
eagerly, and best appreciated its advantages. A sys- 
tem of labor has been harmonized with a system of 
study. The students are credited with their labor 
three hours per day, and assessed with their board 
at cost. The balances are struck each term, and 
inconsiderable as these balances are, many stu- 
dents have been compelled to leave, and abandon 
farther hope of education, because unable to pay 
them. 

We have discovered that great benefits result from 
attrition and constant discussion among the st7- 
dents. The farmer employed on the estate, before 
he had been there six months, declared that he would 
not part with the knowledge he obtained, for a thou- 
sand dollars. ‘T'he continual exercise of mind, and 
comparison of opinions, has disclosed to him the na- 
ture of the fatal blunders which young farmers com- 
mit, and taught him how they might be shunned. 

The assumption is made, that a man can learn no- 
thing practical in such aschool. That depends upon 
the discipline. Our experience is, that acquisitions 
are very rapid in this respect. But allow that a 

oung man learned little in mere handicraft, the col- 
ietarcl education will far more than repay the cost. 
His superior English education, his improved physi- 
cal capacities, his superior knowledge in regard to 
food for his family and his stock, and the preserva- 
tion of health, his general readiness and capacity in 
mastering business, and executing public truste—all 
these acquirements are invaluablo, and cannot be 
earned by the exercise of his own faculties in any ex- 
isting Institution. 

I met a man last year, who exultingly declared 
that there was but one way to hoe, but one way to 
plough, but one way to harvest, and books and 
schools were therefore futile. Fifty years ago, when 
the traveler was seven or eight days in making a 
voyage from New York to Albany, in a crazy sloop, 
there was but one way totravel. Before Arkwright’s 
spinning jenny, there was but one way to spin. Be- 
fore Prof. Maury published his Theory of Winds 
and Currents, there was but one way to sail. The 
voyage from New York to San Francisco, which 
would formerly have taken six or seven months, has 
been performed in less than ninety days. Twenty 
years ugo there was but one way to communicate 
with London. It took three months. ‘The practi- 
cability is now proved of dispatching a message from 
London after breakfast, and have it arrive in New 
York before daylight. If there is but one way to 
farm it, that is a very poor way, which afferds an 
average crop of less than eleven bushels of wheat 
per acre over such a country as we possess. 

This same friend called my attention to a Pennsyl- 
vania German, who could hardly read and write, and 
had a great contempt for papers and books on farm- 
ing, but was the best farmer in his neighborhood. 
I told him that I thought this basket would not hold 
water, and that this model farmer owed everything 
tq the spirit of improvement abroad. His plough 
was a Troy plough, instead of the old shaky imple- 
ment, with wooden mould board sheathed with iron, 
with straight handles tipped with cow-borns, which 
he used when a boy. His implements were mostly 
light, graceful, elastic ones, of recent patterns. His 
fruit was budded and grafted from such as his neigh- 
bors had imported from the best nurseries. What- 
ever superior cattle, or sheep, or swine he had, were 
obtained from ne:ghbors at no extra cost. The nails 
ne shingled his house with cost but one-third as 





much as those «hich his father used. When he got 
up in the morning, he lighted his fire in a second 
with a friction match, instead of tugging ten minutes 
with a flint and steel and tinder box, and he com- 
placently composed himself to sleep at night under 
sheeting that cost eight cents per yard, as good as 
that which cost fifty cents when he wasachild. The 
story is told of Plato, that having described man tu 
be a biped without feathers, Diogenes, the cynic, laid 
a plucked rooster before him and exclaimed “ Be- 
hold Plato’s man!” If our model farmer was de- 
prived of all the benefits he had derived from that 
progress which he despised, if he was stripped of all 
borrowed plumes, he would be as innocent of feath- 
ers as Plato’s man. 

It is objected that graduates will come forth from 
such colleges crammed with all sorts of visionary no- 
tions and theories. The design is to effect the con- 
trary result, It is to teach men to subordinate ex- 
perience, and books, and speculations, to great natu- 
ral Jaws, to learn and sequire the tests by which 
truth can be sifted from ercor, Let me illustrate. 
You will hear men even at this day, defend the cus- 
tom of wintering animals under severe exposures, 
rather thin stabling them, It is an established nat- 
ural law, that vital heat is created by contact of car- 
bon of the food with the oxygen of tho air, existing 
in the system or inhaled into the lungs, and that the 
more heat is demanded by exposure, the more waste 
of the animal, and the more ravenous consumption of 
food. Natural law, then, as well as economy and 
humanity, enjoins that cattle should be wintered in 
clean, comfortable, well ventilated buildings. Expe- 
perience and argument, weigh nothiug against a natu- 
ral law. 

But I cannot follow these objections further. 
The earth revolves in its orbit in obedience to law. 
The stone I throw into the air falls in obedience to 
law. ‘The circulation of the blood and the operation 
of the human functions, are governed by law. Every 
thing blooms and decays on the surface of the earth, 
in obedience to immutable laws. It is the provi: co 
of science to discover and elucidate those laws. It 
should be the province of agricultural education to 
master and enforce them. The work before us, is a 
great and significant movement—it may affect the 
welfare of millions. All that is anticipated by san- 
guine men may not be realized: Something may be 
done to substitute intelligence for ignorance. energy 
for luck, health for disease, and scieuce for chance. 

Institutions of the kind may fail. I think many 
of them will fail. I understand that your own In- 
stitution, even in its infancy, has been subject to 
calumnies and criticisms, calculated to benumb pub- 
lic sympathy, and paralyze the energies of its friends. 
There will always be narrow-minded men, who will 
gloat over every misfortune, every mistake, and every 
fuilure. Nothing short of inspiration will save men 
from errors. But should an hundred Institutions 
fail, there yet stands your 200,000 young men in New 
York, and eight or ten times as many in the whole 
Union, panting for education. There they remain 
with minds to educate, and physical capacities ade- 
quate to earning an education, if chances were afford- 
ed. No facilities will be provided for meeting a re- 
cognized demand of the age. When I say all this, 
I do not mean to decry the Common School nor the 
University. ‘To the end that learning may not per- 
ish in the graves of our fore fathers, be it ordained 
that a Free School shall be maintained by every fif- 
ty families.” Such was that early and significant 
ordinance of the Pilgrim Fathers, which has perform- 
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ed so invaluable an agency in the promotion of civil- 
ization. I was born almost within bearing of the 
wintry surges that beat upon Plymouth Rock. I 
was educated in one of the most venerable Institu- 
tions of New England, where I could look out from 
my window, and see that majestic shaft rising upon 
Bunker Hill, a perpetual monument to the intelli- 
gence, as well as the valor and patriotism of our forefa- 
thers, and I shall never cease to appreciate and defend 
all those Institutions of learning, which I was taught 
to cherish around those hallowed spots. But anoth- 
er and an additional agency is now demanded, for the 
education of the new maz, whom our political condi- 
tion has created, in the use and conversion of the 
new modern physical sciences, to the highest pur- 
poses of ‘chgpemy aad civilization, a range of study 
not possible, and never contemplated, when the ex- 
isting University was developed. 

Bet it is no holiday business, to establish such an 
Institution as I have foreshadowed. The farm, build- 
ings, laboratory, library, museums, stock and imple- 
ments, must cost a large sum. It must be carried 
forward as an important public object, and enlist 
general sympathy and support. What shall be the 
chief features of such Institutions, what their ma 
tured organization, and what the most eligible course 
of studies, time must determine. It is with diffidence 
therefore that I give a mere skeleton. 

Students for admission should pass a good exam- 
ination in the branches taught in the best common 
schools. 

The course of study should extend over a period 
of four years at least. It should embrace a mastery 
of the English language, Mathematics, Civil EKn- 
giceering, Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physi- 
ology, Entomology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Meteorology, the Veterinary Art, Horticulture, Pol- 
itical Economy, Constitutional Law, Book Keeping. 
and the Application of Science to the Mechanical 
Arts. 

Testimonials or Diplomas should be given to 
those who pursue a full course. 

Tuition should be free to all, except to those who 
do not intend to pursue the life of » farmer, or who 
enter to remain for a limited period. 

The Farm should be in as complete a state of pre- 
paration for use as the lodging rooms, books, labo 
ratory, or black board. 

The first Institution in a State should have a full 
corps of Professors, and the Instruction given should 
be comprehensive and thorough. 

Institutions should be endowed on a permanent 
and independent basis, that they may be * good 
enough for the richest, and cheap enough for the 
poorest. ; 

Impressed with the necessity of more liberal aid 
than private individuals or capricious State Legisla- 
tures would be likely to afford, and feeling that in 
their infancy they must be independent of popular 

rejudice or bigoted opposition, earnest friends have 
ee with confidence to the General Government 
for adequate grants of the public domain for endow- 
ments. It seems fit that Institutions, the success of 
which must enure to the national benefit, should be a 
subject of national encouragement. Accordingly the 
Bil: introduced by Mr. Moret, of Vermont, and sus- 
tained by an impregnable array of facts and argu- 
ment, in a speech delivered by him, and Mr. WaL- 
BRIDGE’s Report from the minority of the committee 
on Public Lands, passed the House of Representa- 
tives at the last session, by a majority of five votes. 
Seven members of the House from the State of New 





York voted against it. It now awaits the action of 
the Senate at the approaching session. The bill pro- 
poses to grant to the several States, “for the benefit 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” 20,000 
acres of land for each Senator and Representative, 
to which each State is entitled. Ten per cent of 
the grant can be used for the purchase of farms, but 
none of it can be converted to the erection of build- 
ings. By reference to the latest Report of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, it appears that we recently possessed 
1,088,792,498 acres of unsold public domain. The 
grant proposed by the bill in question does not 
amount. to two-thirds of one percent. Can any one 
doubt that our great landed inheritance would be en- 
hanced in value ten times that per centage, by the cre- 
ation of a cordon of colleges throughout the States, 
where those studies are taught which conspire to 
render men more enlightened tillers of the soi! From 
a report in 1854, it appears that an aggregate of 
4,060,704 acres of land had been granted to fifteen 
States of the Union, for the endowment of Universi- 
ties. More than 60,000.000 of acres have been ap- 
propriated to the establishment of Common Schools. 
It seems to have become the unquestioned policy of 
the Government to set apart a portion of the Pub- 
lic Lands, as a sacred fund, for the education of men, 
who and whose posterity are toinhabitthem. Surely 
if it is a legitimate use of the lands, to devote them 
to the promotion of Professional and Classical learn- 
ing, for still more powerful reasons, justice and ex- 
pediency demand a shure of them for instruction of 
men in those Sciences and Arts, which bear directly 
upon Industrial and especially Agricultural pursuits. 
We support two National Schools for instruction of 
men in the Arts of destruct‘on, Let something be 
done for the support of schools for instruction ia the 
arts of production. Public sentiment seems so irre- 
sistable in favor of this measure, that we may ration- 
ally hope for its success, and the consequent liberal 
endowment of one Industrial or Agricultural College 
at least in each of the States of the Union, 





A few Words about Pig Feeding. 


At this season many of our readers are doubtless 
engaged in earnest attempts to fatten their store 
hogs, we therefore consider that a few remarks on 
the subject will not be inappropriate. There are 
few who éver try experiments on the feeding of their 
hogs; these animals are seldom weigiied so that we 
can learn how much their increase costs ; neither is 
the food itself either weighed or measured. The 
general practice is to have the hogs run out in pas- 
ture or in the stubble till the time that pumpkins 
and corn get ready to harvest. Then they are shut 
up in their pens, which are generally adjacent to the 
corn crib ; and from which they are supplied with 
the nubbins of corn first, and such slop food as may 
be convenient. Frequently the corn crib is over the 
hog pen, and there are convenient holes made in the 
floor, by which, any quantity of ears may be shoved 
down with the foot. The hogs with this treatment 
lay on flesh reasonably fast; but as to how much 
corn is consumed, or how fast a given weight of pork 
is made, the hog himself has just about as reasonable 
a knowledge as his owner, We, therefore, are told 
frequently that hogs don’t pay for their keeping; 
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but when the amount of loss created by them is in- 
quired after, no satisfactory reply can be obtained. 

That it is possible to have hogs of nine or ten 

months old weigh from three hundred to three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds has been demonstrated over 
and over ; and few seasons pass without having to 
record at least one or two instances of this rapid 
growth which is considered the evidence not only of 
good feeding but of a profitable outlay. A hog that 
weighs 300 pounds at the end of nine months has in- 
creased at the rate of a pound of pork per day. In 
these weights we refer to the dressed hog, which at 
the present price is five cents. A litter of eight pigs of 
equal size at the same age, and making each an aver- 
age growth of 200 pounds in nine months, would make 
for the owner just forty cents per day. But this would 
be an extraordinary and unusual growth, and is only 
seen in a few cases where one or two hogs have had 
extraordinary care. The more general rule is to 
have the shoats at six or eight months old, weigh 
but 150 to 200 pounds, live weight, to keep them in 
fair growing condition through the next winter and 
summer, and then to put them up to feed when they 
are about eighteen months old, and after fattening 
for two months, kill them, at a weight ranging from 
350 to 400 pounds dressed, A litter of eight hogs 
thus kept for twenty months and which would 
average 350 pounds each, at the end of that term, 
would have netted the owner only twenty-one cents 
per day for all his care and feed, It is true that 
during the first six months the hogs literally cost 
nothing, or at least only their pasturage in a clover 
field, or on the stubble after harvest, but there are 
six winter months when they must be fed and taken 
care of, and then if turned out, they have to be fed 
partially during the succeeding summer months, if 
they are to be kept in a growing condition. There 
are then two months at least where they would have 
to be fed with care and regularity. Now itis evi- 
dent that the smaller sized earlier maturing hog is 
really in all sections where the culture of the farm, 
and labor is economized, the animal! that returns the 
most profit. Hence the improved Suffolk with a 
cross of Leicester or Berkshire or Byfield, not over 
a quarter on the maternal side, is found a very pro- 
fitable animal. The Essex which we have had 
amongst us, as yet have been in such demand for 
breeding purposes, that there are no statistics kept to 
show to what weight pigs of this breed will attain in 
a given time, when kept with the purpose of testing 
the amount of pork they will make. 

In a series of experiments on the feeding of pigs, 
made by the eminent English agricultural experi- 
mentalist, J. B. Lawes, in 1852, he has shown that 
different kinds of food make a very great difference 
in the inerease of the hog. For instance a pen of 
three pigs about four months old, which weighed to- 
gether 449 pounds, when fed on 62 pounds per week 
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of bean and pease meal, gained in eight weeks 303 
pounds; whilst a pen of three pigs of like weight 
and age, which had only 52 pounds of the bean and 
peas meal, and 14 pounds of Indian corn meal, gain- 
ed in the same time 336 pounds. A third pen of 
pigs ofthe like age and size fed as much of the bean 
and peas meal as they would eat, or 40} pounds, and 
14 pounds of bran per week, only gained 200 pounds 
in the eight weeks. A fourth pen of pigs of the 
same age and weight, as were all the pigs that were 
experimented upon, fed entirely on as much Indian 
meal as they: would eat, which was at the rate of 
454 pounds per week, at the end of the eight, weeks 
had gained but 221 pounds. A fifth pen, of pigs, 
which was allowed as much Indian meal as the ani- 
mals would eat, and which consumed at the rate of 
44} pounds per week, had 12 pounds of bran added, 
and they increased 309 pounds in the eight weeks. 
Another pen fed in the same way upon Indian meal, 
and consuming at the rate of 369 pounds per weck; 
but allowed besides 14 pounds of the bean and peas 
meal, and 14 ponnds of bran, gained in weight 347 
pounds, 

Where the Indian ineal was fed alone, there was 
25 pounds per week cousumed by every 100 pounds 
live weight of pig; and every 100 pounds of Indian 
meal made an average increase of 20 pounds in 
weight, or at the rate of one pound of live hog to 
every five pounds of meal. Bran did not: act so effi- 
ciently when employed for feeding purposes, as but 
23 pounds were consumed by every 100 pounds live 
weight; and 100 pounds of bran only returned 11 
pounds of increase, even when four pounds of bean 
and peas meal were added to the bran. 

In another trial of a pen where 2 pounds of cod- 
fish were added to every 28 pounds of Indian meal, 
an increase of 22 pourds was obtained for every 100 
pounds of food consumed. 

These experiments all go to show that corn alone 
is net so profitable, as when other kinds of highly 
uitrogenous food is mixed w.th it. There is also an- 
other important conclusion deduced by the experi- 
menter. This was that where the progress of the 
animal in fatting was rapid, there was a large de- 
crease in the consumption of food per 100 pounds 
live weight, in some cases reaching to nearly one 
one third saving on the amount of food; whilst in 
the pens that fattened more slowly, there was very 
little decrease in the uverage consumption of food as 
measured by tke hundred pounds live weight of hog. 
For instance the pen of hogs that gained 330 pounds 
in eight weeks began by corsuming 39 pounds every 
week for each 100 pounds of their live weight, but 
had fallen down to 254 during the last 2 weeks, of 
the eight; whilst the pen that gained only 114 
pounds in eight weeks, being fed on a mixture of 24 
pounds of bran and 2 pounds of Indian meal to every 
100 pounds of live weight, actually consumed rather 
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more at the end of the eight weeks, than when they 
were put up. This would seem to give the conclu- 
sion that quick feeding was the most profitable. 

From these trials also it is shown that a pig 
weighing 140 pounds when fed only on as much In- 
dian meal as it would consume, gained 96 pounds in 
the eight weeks, or on 45 lbs. of meal 12 pounds of 
live weight, or at the rate of 15 pounds per bushel 
of 59 pounds. Some hogs however do not increase 
80 rapidly as this, nor appear to have the ability to 
manufacture pork out of meal so rapidly. 

A Pennsylvania farmer writing to the T'ribune on 
this subject, states that five hogs weighing 249 
pounds, consumed in thirty days 279 pounds of corn 
and cob meal boiled into mush, and that they gain- 
ed 87 pounds in live weight. In 32 days after the 
same hogs consumed 3753 pounds of the meal, gain- 
ing 75 pounds in weight. Here is an experiment 
similar in point of time to that of Mr. Lawes in Eng- 
land, and both show results somewhat alike. In al- 
lowing the corn and cob meal at the rate of seventy 
pounds for a bushel of pure corn meal, we have a 
gain at the rate of 16.8 pounds for every bushel of 
56 pounds, or at the rate of 30 pounds for every 100 
of corn. But in this it must be noted that the 
ground cob aids very much. In another experiment, 
the same writer, with a choice lot of “ Chester pigs” 
fed partially on corn and cob meal, scalded, and par- 
tially on whole corn, found that a gain was made of 
17.44 lbs. on every 56 of corn; but he adds, “ the 
above surprising gain was the result of very careful 
feeding, clean and warm bedding, and a tight house.” 

We quote what Mr. Lawes says of his trial with 
Indian meal alone as a food for fattening pigs : 

“In Pen 5 the Indian meal was given alone, ad 
libitum of course. One of the pigs on this food 
gained more than 2 Ibs. a day duiing the first fort- 
night of the experiment; but the other two only 
about half as much. Before the end of this first pe- 
riod, however, it was observed, that this fast gaining 
pig, and one of the other, namely, No. 3, had large 
swellings on the side of their necks ; and thatatthe 
same time their breathing had become much labor- 
ed. It was obvious that the Indian corn meal alone, 
was in some way a defective diet; and it occurred to 
us, that it was comparatively poor both in nitrogen 
and in mineral matter,—though we were inclined to 
suspect, that it was a deficiency of the latter, rather 
than of the former, that was the cause of the ill ef- 
fects produced. We were at any rate unwilling so 
far to disturb the plan of the experiments as to in- 
crease the supply of nitrogenous constituents in the 
food; and accordingly determined to continue the 
food as before, but, at least, to try the effect of put- 
ting within the reach of the pigs, a trough of some 
mineral substances, of which they could take if they 
were disposed. The mixture which was prepared 
as follows :—20 lbs. of finely sifted coal ashes, 4 lbs. 


of common salt, and 1 1b. of superphosphate of lime. 
A trough containing this mineral mixture was put 
into the pen at the commencement of the second pe- 
riod, and the pigs soon began to lick it with evident 
relish. From this time the swellings or tumors, as 
well as the difficulty in breathing, which probably 
arose from the pressure of the former, began to di- 
minish rapidly. Indeed, at the end of this second 
period the swellings were very much reduced, and 
at the end of the third th: y had disappeared entire- 
ly. No. 1 pig, which increased the most of the 
three during the first, third, and total periods of the 
experiment, it is seen only gained 6 lbs. during the 
second period; he was, however, during that time 
the worst affected by disease as described above. 
As, however, his apparent increase was so great du- 
ring the first and third periods, it is probable, that 
part at least of the deficiency in the intermediate pe- 
riod, was due to some temporary circumstance con- 
nected with his health, owing to which the contents 
of his stomach, &e., were unusually small at the 
time of his second weighing. The other two pigs in 
this pen give considerably less total increase than 
No. 1, but their rate of progress is comparatively 
very regular: that of No. 2 is singularly so; and 
No. 3, which was one of those affected by the swell- 
ings, nevertheless gives a gradually increasing rate 
of gain from the commencement up to the end of 
the experiment. We shall find too, further on, that 
the animals were satisfied with less of this food, 
though so poor in nitrogen, in proportion to their 
weight, than, with one exception, of any of the 
others; it will also be seen, that in spite of the com- 
paratively small actual increase it. is, in reality, some- 
what high, when calculated in relation to the amount 
of food consumed. Nor could the quality of the 

meat have suffered much ; for a dealer in pork, with 

a practised eye, selected and purchased the carcass 

of one of these pigs which had been diseased, from 

among the whole 36, after they had been killed and 

hung up. With these observations we may leave 

the result of this curious experiment for the present ; 

but, before closing our statement of the facts of it, 

it may here be remarked, that, of the mineral mix- 

ture described above, 9 lbs, were consumed by the 

3 pigsduring the first fortnight of its use, 6 lbs. du- 

ring the second, and 9 lbs. during the third.” 


<> --—--—____-—— 


The State Agricultural Society and its Rules 


Ep. FarmMer:—Pardon me for saying, I think 
you are a little wild and visionary in the views you 
expressed in the last Farmer, respecting first prize 
animals being allowed to compete from year to year. 
You say, on page 327, “they can compete, and if 
judged worthy, or superior, may be awarded the first 
premium, which the rules prescribe, shall be a Di- 
ploma.” How does this agree with the rule which 





says, “ Animals and implements having received the 
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first premium at a previous Fair, if considered supe- 
rior, may be awarded a Diploma, but cannot com- 
pete for a first premium in the same class”? If the 
Society intended the Diploma for the first premium, 
why did they not say; “ For the best Durham bull, 
a Diploma; for the 2nd best, $10"? If think, if it 
was generally understood, that first prize animals 
were allowed to compete from year to year, the ten- 
dency would be to discourage individuals from ex- 
hibiting their stock, whereas, the object of this rule 
is to encourage the exhibition of stock and imple- 
ments, by holding out the idea that first prize ani- 
mals and articles shall not be brought in competition 
with them. It is practically saying, sirs, you have 
been awarded the first prize; you must now step 
aside and give others a chance—the very same rule 
that is practiced in our schools; where the scholar, 
who leaves off at the head of his class at night, must 
go to the foot, and give others an opportunity of 
being first. 

I believe it has been the uniform practice with all 
exhibitors of first prize animals—where they meant 
to be honest—to merely enter them for a Diploma, 
having it so stated in the entry and on the card; 
and not to bring them in competition with other 
animals in the same class for a cash premium. 

Allow me here to allude publically, to the subject 
heretofore discussed by us privately, of the award 
made at our late Fair, to a lot of four pigs exhibited 
by Doct. A. A. Gardenr of Northville, and then to 
two of them separately. I must still insist, that 
these awards were made in violation of the rule 
which says; “No animal or article can take more 
than one premium, except as specially provided.” 
I do not wish to be understood as casting reflections 
upon the viewing Committee, for they acted under 
inetructions, nor upon the Doctor, for he was told he 
could enter his lot of four pigs and then enter each 
one separately. J. O, Holmes, our former Secreta- 
ry, writes me that the above rule was adopted to 
prevent such awards being made; and that the same 
difficulty existed with the old Detroit Horticultural 
Society, until it was settled that single varieties of 
fruit could not take a premium and then take an- 
other in acollection. The collection must be one 
thing, the single varieties another. The Secretaries 
of the N. Y. and of the Ohio State Agricultural So- 
cieties also inform me, that no such awards are al- 
lowed by their societies, They, in common with us, 
permit animals to compete singly, and then in herds ; 
to compete with foreign stock; and working cattle 
and steers to compete for the premium on “trained 
cattle and steers.” But in all these cases, there is a 
special provision of the rule; a special premium al- 
lowed; and a special Committee appointed. But if 
this is the proper construction of the rule, why not 
make it general? Read the premium List all 
through, and you will find that it can only apply to 


grade pigs. Does this class of animals need so much 
encouragement, that the Society will pay five pre- 
miums on four pigs? Had I known that this was 
the rule, I think I might have made a hundred dol- 
lars more by the operation since I have commenced 
exhibiting swine, 

It is not from a censorious disposition, nor yet 
from any personal grievance that I allude to this 
subject; but simply, to show the necessity of a tho- 
rough revision of the rules and premium list of the 
Society. J. 8. Trszirs. 

Livonia 15th Nov, 58. 

Our correspondent is fully pardoned for his 
thoughts about us, and we are pleased to have him 
take up the rules and regulations of the State Socie- 
ty and discuss them. We hope that other practical 
men will do the same. They shall have full licence 
to speak out their thoughts, whenever they do not 
take up too much of our space, and whilst they stick 
to the text, what ever that may be. The improve- 
ment of the rules and of the premium list of the 
State Society is a subject that deserves, general at- 
tention, and we second the suggestion of our corre- 
spondent most sincerely. 

There are two subjects treated in the above let- 
ter. The first refers to the rule which now precludes 
aged animals that have taken a first prize from com- 
petition. Our correspondent has stated the rule of 
the Michigan Society correctly above, and in refer- 
ring to its effect in a previous number, we should 
have said that the rule was wrong, and first class 
animals should be able to compete, instead of assert- 
ing that a first class animal “can compete,” to which 
the exceptions of our correspondent are tuken. 

Before discussing this subject, however, let us note 
what is the practice in other states. The rule of the 
New York State Society is : 

“Prize animals at previous exhibitions, will be al- 
lowed to compete for prizes ; but they must receive 
a higher prize or in a different class to entitle them 


to a premium.” 
The rule of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 


is : “ No premium will be awarded to any aged ani- 
mal, which has received the first premium in the 
same class at former State exhibitions, either of this 
or any other State, provided always that all may 
compete for sweepstakes.” 

The rule of the Pennsylvania State Society is the 
same as that of New-York precisely. The rule of 
our State Society is: “Animals and implements, 
having received the first premium at a previous fair, 
if considered superior, may be awarded a diploma, 
but cannot compete for a first premium in the same 
class.” Now we think, and in thinking thus we may 
be “ wild and visionary,” but are not aware of it, that 
the rules of Michigan and Ohio are framed more to 





promote a division of the premiums “all around,’ 
than to advance the improvement of stock. Still in 
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Ohio we must recollect the sweepstake class provides 
a position where aged animals may compete, whilst 
in Michigan there has been no such class. The rule 
of New-York and Pennsylvania if construed aright 
is better, but is not quite definite enough. 

Let the practice under these rules be examined. 
And first we totally disclaim that it is the object of 
a State Society to practice upon tho principle set 
forth by Mr. Tibbits, and illustrated by the unjust 
malpractice of an ill arranged common school.— 
The principle upon which a State Society should 
act, ought to be that which will promote improve- 
ment, and elevate the standard of production. Un- 
der our rule a breeder imports or raises a Shorthorn 
bull of superior qualities, the animal is taken to the 
exhibition of the State Society, and we will sup- 
pose that he wins the first prize in his class each 
year till he is five years old when he enters among 
the class of aged bulls. When he comes to matu- 
rity we are told that he can no longer compete. 
Why should he be debarred of this privilege? The 
Society have set their stamp upon him, and pro- 
nounced him the best bull in the State exhibited 
that year only. Suppose next year that he comes 
forward on exhibition, and there are no other ani- 
mals shown except those with which he competed 
the year before, should he be ruled out and the first 
premium be awarded to an animal that, according to 
all the rules of breeding, is second to him, and should 
that second rate animal be made his equal? Con- 
tinue the same process for a third year, and by fol- 
lowing the principle inculcated by our respected cor- 
respondent, and the Society would be obliged to 
award its first premium, to a third rate animal—for 
why? “Qh, because first class breeders must step 
aside and give others a chance’—a chance for what, 
why that second and third rate animals may be 
established by the State Agricultural Society of 
Michigan as first rate! Again, let us take another 
view. An aged bull or cow, has been awarded the 
first prize, at one of the exhibitions, the animal is al- 
most perfect; the owner is proud of it, and of the 
skill that has produced it; he is willing to compete 
against all comers ; his neighbor goes to Ohio or Ken- 
tucky or New York, and brings into this State, one 
that has won first prizes in either of those States, he 
puts his animal iuto the aged class, and he has the 
privilege of drawing the first premium, but is not 
permitted to e*mpete with what has been pro- 
nounced first rate in this State, although that very 
animal may be the superior one. It is true that he 
may come into the foreign stock, if foreign stock be 
exhibited, but in this matter we are referring to com- 
petition and improvement at home. And still again, 
this rule as construed by our correspondent, not 
only works so as to place first, second and third rate 
animals on the same dead level, but whilst it im- 
pedes all progress, it is intended to prevent all com. 





petition amongst the first class animals themselves, 
Once passed the ordeal, and stamped with first pre- 
mium mark, they are beyond all criticism or compe- 
tition; in fact they can snort disdainfully at their 
betters, and toss the opinions of the be:t judges as 
high as Haman with their horns, This is not the 
real intention of the rule, as we believe, but accord- 
ing to our correspondent it is, and he is one of the 
Executive Committee of the State Society and ought 
to know. 

We say, this construction of the rule, though it 
has been practiced upon for years, in our opinion, is 
not correct, and this opinion is formed from the 
reading of the rule, and comparing it with the pur- 
pose for which the Socivty is formed. Suppose this 
rule read as follows: “ Animals and Implements, hav- 
ing received the first premium at a previous fair, may 
compete, and if still considered superior, shall be 
awarded a Diploma asa mark that they have not 
been equalled or surpassed, but they cannot draw 
the first premium a second time.” Would not this 
rendering of the rule promote the object that the 
Society desires to reach, which seems to be to guard 
against paying a cash premicm a second time to the 
same animal as much as to promote a full show ? 

What is the Diploma intended to certify? Is ita 
mark of distinction? Is it to be used only as a tes- 
timony of the State Society that the animal was the 
best and superior? Superior to what ? must it not 
be superior to every other article of the same kind 
exhibited in the same class, must it not also be supe- 
rior even to the article to which has been given the 
first premium, because the “superior” article could 
not compete? If the rule be acted upon as it stands, 
ought not the diploma to be a mark of that continu- 
ed superiority ? 

Let us illustrate this by a little more direct analo- 
gy than our friend’s school practice; and in this 
we shall deal with facts. In 1856 Washtenaw Chief 
took the first premium as a trotting stallion, his time 
being 2.47; the next year, according to the rule 
he could not compete, though fon the fair ground, 
and the horse to which was awarded the first prize 
was Thayer's Black Hawk, the time being 2.55. 
Agair. the present year the first premium has been 
taken by Fisk’s Defiance, in 2.42, and next year it 
may be taken by a horse which shall not exceed 
3.50, thus instead of elevating our standard of road 
action in the horse we may depreciate it each year, 
owing to the fact that our best standards are ruled 
out, and “ cannot compete.” 

We believe it to be the policy of the Society to 
encourage breeders of stock to strive for perfection, 
and that when once an aged animal is pronounced 
worthy of the first premium at the State Fair, he 
should be the standard to gage others by, if his own- 
er is willing to incur the risk, until he is succeeded 
by ono at least equal if not superior. For though 
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animals may differ, in the perfection of points, yet 
taken as a whole, one may be fully equal to another, 
and as fally entitled to a first premium, without de- 
preciating the qualities of the first prizes which may 
be his competitors. But to decide this must rest 
with the judges. Either that mock premium of a 
“ diploma” should be stricken out, and first prize ani- 
mals declarcd incompetent to compete ; or the Soci- 
ety should declare by a specified rule what tle thing 
is meant for, when awarded. If there is to be aclass 
for aged animals that have never won a first prize 
in this State, then there ought to be a sweepstakes 
premium for animals of the same kind without re- 
striction where they can be brought together without 
reference to prizes won. Let Young America have 
a chance to contest with the old champions ! 

The second subject ino ur correspondent’s article 
is Dr. Gardner’s hogs, and the question whether an 
animal can draw a premium as an individual and a!so 
as a member of a herd, team, yoke, pen or litter: 
We shall discuss this mooted point in the first num” 
ber of the Week.y Fapmer, and endeavor to con 
sider it as fairly, as we have done the first sulject- 
Meanwhile we shall be pleased to hear from others, 
as we have no disposition to claim infallibillity on 
these important issues. 


The Improvement of the Wheat Plant. 





It is very evident that not only a more improved sys- 
tem of cultivation is needed in the growth of wheat, 
but also that we must raise new varieties if we would 
successfully combat with difficulties in its growth 
caused by the insects and the climate. The whole 
reliance of this State at present seems to be concen 
trated on the Mediterranean, except it may be on 
new soils, where as yet the accumulated richness of 
the soil is unexhausted, and the insect has not ar- 
rived. 

Our old well known white varieties are not found 
to possess qualities which will enable them to resist 
the exhaustion of the soil and the introduction of the 
insect. The cultivation of the Soule, the White 
Flint, the Hutchinson, the Blue Stem is decreasing 
every year, and the question is suggested frequently, 
Can a variety be grown that will possess the hardi- 
ness of the Mediterranean, vend the fineness of quali- 
ty of the varieties above named ? We believe it can 
but to grow such a variety, a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the plant is required by 
those who would experiment, than they generally have 
and also some experience in the art of hybridizing. 
To originate a new variety of wheat that shall be per- 
manent, is no such easy matter. It is not a task to 
be performed in a single season, nor by an incompe- 
tent person. The whole skill of the most practiced 
horticulturist is required to originate new and more 
ceautiful varieties of the rose, the tulip, the verbe- 
na and many other plants that only delight the eye, 


all the long years of experience in the open garden 
and in the conservatory, are not considered wasted, 
ifa new and superior dahlia or camellia is pro- 
duced, excelling to the eye all other varieties which 
have preceded it, But to produce a new kind of 
wheat, which will enrich the country, and repay 
the toil of the husbandman better than any of the old 
vareites, is left to chance, or to the unskillful mi- 
nipulation of those who are generally incompetent, 
by experience or education to perform such an im- 
portant service to the community. 

That the same difficulty is met with even in Scot- 
land, where science and practice is as thoroughly 
united ag in any part of the world to promote agri- 
cultural improvement, we have the testimony of Mr. 
Patrick Sheriff, an eminent agriculturist, of Had- 
dington, in that country. He writes to the Agricul- 
tural Gazette, as follows : 


With the view of improving the Wheat plant, the 
following measures are suggested for the adopticn of 
agricultural societies :— 


“Ist. To ascertain the characteristics and compara- 
tive merits of the varieties at present cultivated. 

“ Without a knowledge of the character'stiscs of the 
different kinds of Wheat, it is impossible to distin- 
guish one from another, and their worth can be de- 
termined only by estimating their comparative mer- 
its. On this subject two farmers are seldom found 
to agree, and scarcely one of the profession seems to 
continue of the same opinion for many consecutive 
years. tis believed that no set of experimental 
trials with different varieties, made and repeated 
with such care as entitles them to be considered 
correct, have ever been submitted beyond vague con- 
jectures. On an accurate knowledge of the worth 
of existing varieties depends success in the improve- 
ment of the Wheat plant. 


“2d. To offer premiums for varieties new in the 
agriculture of Great Britain, and congenial to the soil 
and climate of the country. 


“The varieties at present cultivated being unalter~ 
able, it follows that improvement in the Wheat plant 
can only be effected by the introduction of new 
kinds, and henze the necessity of knowing the pro- 
ductiveness of the old in order to have a standard 
for testing the new. In the first place such premi- 
ums should be offered as would sufficiently remuner- 
ate competitors for selecting and raising new, varie- 
ties, and in the event of any of them proving upon 
trial superior to the standard old ones, the remuner- 
ation ought to be augmented. Time should be giv- 
en for preparing for the competition, and candidates 
guaranteed that they shall have the uncontrolled 
sale of the produce of their varieties, so far as they 
are known, and no restrictions imposed, but evide ce 
that they have been found suitable to the climate of 





the country. 
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“3d. To have exhibitions of varieties when ap- 
proaching maturity growing contiguous and under a 
parity of circumstances, 

“The exhibitions being intended to afford informa- 
tion to practical men, the collection might be limit- 
ed to approved varieties and such new kinds as are 
likely to prove useful, and after the first year sam- 
ples of the grain of crops previously exhibited might 
be shown on the ground with the growing plants. 
When the meetings of a society are iterating, the 
Wheats could be sown to suit any place of meeting, 
and by enclosing the ground and charging for ad- 
mission, their cultivation might be found to entail as 
little loss as the other departments of a general ag- 
ricultural exhibition. 

“If Wheats were exhibited in something like the 
way which has been pointed out, their properties 
when growing, and their matured grains would be 
secn under a parity of circumstance, and agricultur- 
ists enabled to select the kinds most suitable for 
their purpose, Superior varieties would become ex- 
tended, and inferior ones curtailed in cultivation, 
while facilities would be afforded for introducing new 
Wheats of merit ; seed-sellers would become guarded 
in their commendations, ard checked in passing off 
oue kind for another. 

“ There are associations in Britain for the improve- 
ment of almost every living organism which enters 
into the sustenance of man, from the Leek to the 
Cabbage, from the pigeon to the turkey, and from 
the rabbit to the short-horn; but Wheat, which 
forms the staff of his life, is little noticed and never 
treated in any way which is calculated to lead to its 

improvement. At the agricultural gatherings of 
the nation, machines which sow, reap, thresh, dress, 
chop, and grind are all objects of interest, but the 
plant which has chiefly led to their invention is neg- 
lected and never seen in a growing state. 

“A plan not very dissimilar to what has been sketch- 
ed was proposed to a provincial agricultural society 
many years ago, and after repeated discussions, it 
was partially adopted in 1831, when premiums were 
offered for experiments to ascertain the best variety 
of Wheat. A majority of the members favoured, 
and the staff of directors opposed the plan. The 
struggle was perseveringly maintained for nearly ten 
years, and no part obtained a proper trial, owing to 
the unfriendly staff carrying out the details upon 
which success depended.” 

Would it not be advisable for some of the great 
agricultural societies of this country to adopt the hint 
conveyed above, aud establish rules under which tri- 
als to propagate new and valuable kinds of this im- 
portant cereal could be instituted, and premiums 
which could incite attempts to be made, and which 
would crown the one who was successful with gome- 
ting more valuable than empty words? We shall 
have much more to say on this subject. 





A Hint to Calf feeders. 


At this season there is a lamentable want of atten- 
tion to the young stock on a farm, and calves which 
have probably had the privilege of all the milk they 
needed from their dams are now shut off from their 
supply and turned out to fight their way during the 
winter, on straw or on hay, and with but little else 
except water at their pleasure, Many feeders also 
seem to think that when they give plenty of corn or 
corn meal to the young animal it is enough. But 
this is not the right kind of food. Where peas can 
be obtained and ground, the very best food for either 
young colts or calves during the first and second 
year, is a mixture of peas and oats ground together, 
bushel for bushel with a fourth part of Indian meal. 
The Indian meal when fed alone, is too apt to sup- 
ply fat, only, and thus to stop the formation of bone 
aud muscle, without which we cannot have size, 
Feeders should always remember that they must take 
advantage of the growing period of an animal’s life, 
to obtain size, and that when, opce the muscle and 
bone is developed and matured, then they can pile 
on the fat, and Indian meal is one of the best of sub- 
stances for that purpose. We note that Wm. H. 
Sotham also reccomends a treatment of the same 
kind in the following extract from a letter written to 
the Country Gentleman : 

“T have been much pleased with a description a 
Devon breeder gave me of raising his calves, and 
which I intend to adopt in future. He has a small 
pasture adjoining his milking yard, milks two teats 
of each cow dry, and when all are thus milked, lets in 
his calves to take the remainder; this quantity of 
milk, with good pasture, keeps them in good grow- 
ing condition. When taken from the cows, he grinds 
four bushels of oats with one of linseed; this fed 
moderately to them through the winter, mixed with 
chaff and a few small cut roots, keeps them in a grow- 
ing state the whole year. I look upon this course 
as the true way of raising calves, andI consider it 
strict economy. They come out in the spring, and 
keep in growing condition the whole of the summer, 
until the hiefers come in for the dairy, when they re- 
quire better feed to keep up both milk and flesh.” 


To Find the Weight of Live Cattle. 


Experienced drovers and butchers are in the habit 
of buying catile and estimating their weight on foot. 
From long observance and practice they are enabled 
to come very nearly to the ac'ual weight of an ani- 
mal; but many of them would be most apt to err, if 
at all, on the right side; while the less experienced 
farmer always stands the greatest chance to get the 
worst of the bargain. Tosuch we would recommend 
the following rule to ascertuin the weight of cattle, 
which is said to approach very nearly the truth, in 
most cases. ‘I'he proof of this is easily determined 
to the satisfaction of any farmer at most of the ani- 
mal fairs, where scales are erected, and at numcrous 
other points in the country, 
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Ruie.—Take a string, put it around the breast, 
stand square just behind the shoulder-blade measure 
on a rule the feet and inches the animal is in circum- 
ference ; this is called the girth ; then with thestring, 
measure from the bone of the tail which plumbs the 
the line with the hinder part of the buttoc:; direct 
the line along the back to the fore part of the shoul- 
der-blade ; take dimensions on the foot-rule as be- 
fore, which is the length, and work the figures in the 
following manner: girth of the animal, say 6 feet 
4 inches; length, 5 feet 3 inches; which, multiplied 
together, makes 31 square feet, and that multiplied by 
23,—the number of pounds allowed to each superfi- 
cial foot of cattle that measures less than 7 and more 
than 5 feet in girth,—makes 713 pounds. When the 
animal measures less than 9 and more than 7 feet in 

irth, 31 is the number of pounds to each superficial 
oot. Again, suppose a pig or any small beast 
should measure 2 feet in girth, and 2 along the back, 
multiplied together makes 4 square feet; that mul- 
tiplied by 11,—the number of pounds allowed to each 
square foot ot cattle measuring Jess than 8 feet in 
girth,—makes 44 pounds. Again, suppose a calf, a 
sheep, etc., should measure 4 feet, 6 inches in girth, 
and 3 feet, 9 inches in length, which, multipli- 
ed by 15,—the number of pounds allowed to cattle 
measuring less than 5 feet and more than 3 in girth, 
—makes 265 pounds. The dimensions of girth and 
length of horned cattle, sheep, celves and hogs, may 
be exactly taken in this way, as it is all that is 
necessary for any computation, or any valuution of 
stock, and will answer exactly to the four qnarters 
sinking offal. Tho rule is so simple that any man 
with a bit of chalk can work it out. Much is often 
lost to the farmers by mere guess work in the weight 
of their stock, and this plain rule is well worth their 
attention.—Valley Farmer. 


Care of Sheep. 





The traveller who passes along any of the country, 
roads in the spring will frequently notice in the 
fields ut that season, a number of sheep, and some- 


times whole flocks, whose coats of wool seem as if 


torn off their backs and as if they had been worried 
and torn almost to death by the wolves or the dogs. 
From every side, and every end of the animal, locks 
of wool and shreds of the fleece are dangling. almost 
as plentifully as the tag-rag-and-bobtail of a fashion- 
able lady’s head-dress; sometimes the whole or 
greator part of the wool has been stripped off, and 
only little patches remain around the head or the 
tail to bear witness to the fact that there had been 
wool on the animal, at some time or other during 
the course of the past year. 

Such sheep as the above ought to be a caution and 
a lesson at the same time. The wool of the sheep 
itis well known, grows like every other animal cover- 
ing. There is a period of the year when there is a 
tendency in the wool itself to stop its growth, and 
this tendency is increased by want of nutritious food, 
by disease, or by undue exposure. In our climate, 
and amongst our farmers it is the case that sheep are 
frequently brought into yards for the winter ina 
very poor condition to pass through that season. The 
cause of this is that they are left out on the stub- 





bles, or on pastures, when no food is there that is at 
all nutritive, and also at a time when the tempera- 
ture requi es that the should e provided with 
good food; or the animal will consume the fat and 
flesh it has laid on during the warm months of the 
summer and autumn. In the latter part of October, 
and th » h \ vember there is very little food in 
the best pastures although there may be a good sized 
bite. The animals may be able to fill themselves, 
but their stomachs might as well be full of chips or 
saw dust; for the nutritious prorerties of the grass 
are not in the blade any longer. Hence when sheep 
are brought into their yards for the season, they are 
frequently poorer than they seem, and they ought to 
be well fed. If not then well fed, the growth of the 
wool for that :eason gradually stops till it comes to 
a stand +1il!, \he tissues of the skin cease to act, and 
the fibres of the wool become dead close to the skin, 
and the fleece about the middie of March, could ail 
be stripped «it such sheep without shears. General- 
ly, however, during the month of February the own- 
er begins to notice that his sheep are not “doing 
well,” that they look thin, that some have a few tags 
hanging out from their fleece, and these signs are 
not to be mistaken. He then begins to feed them a 
better qual. 'y of hay, and add to ticir rations u small 
modicum of grain or meal. But it is too late, the 
better food has the effect of doing that which the 
owner is trying to prevent; it causes the wool to fall 
off at an earlier day, for as soon as the animal be- 
gins to yield to the influence of the better nourish- 
ment, the skin begins to act and a new growth of 
wool commences. This growth is not continuous 
with the wool of last year, as is the case in well kept 
sheep whose wool by good food has been made to 
grow continuously the whole season through, but is 
separate. ‘The fibre of the old fleece, at its junction 
with the skin has become dead and decayed, and 
whenever the new growth commences, the old wool 
is pushed off, and the slightest accident, even a: 
strong wind will causes it to full from the body of the 
sheep. Sheep breeders, therefore, should pay good 
attention to their flocks now, for it will be seen that 
this is the season when sick and weakly flocks are 
made, and when the flecce is destroyed, and not the 
spring months, when the temperature is growing 
milder each day. Recollect that wool will be worth 
attending to the coming season, and an extra half 
pound on a flock of two or three hundred will count 
up. Look at the cost of keeping a flock of high grade 


merinos, consisting of one hundred wethers and ewes, 
and it is easy to compute that a daily ration of two 
bushels of midlings or half a bushel of corn that will 
keep the sheep in heart, and their fleece growing, so 
that it will weigh from three to four pounds in June 
pays better than to have light fleeces, se of poor 
quality, and a lot of sickly animais and dead sheep 
at that time—a season when the farmer needs every 
med to aid him through his haying and harvest 
wor. 
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durticultural Hepartment. 


The Horticultural Department of the State 
Fair, 

The writer has leretofore taken occasion to 
say something respecting the management of the 
Horticultural exhibitions at our State Fairs. The 
recent Fair has but added another evidence of the 
soundness of the objections heretofore alluded to. 
The writer is a sincere and earnest friend of the So- 
ciety ; and the following remarks and suggestions 
are made upun the principle that “ open rebuke is 
better than secret love,” 

The fruits exhibited are placed upon the tables, 
and named, by the exhibitors, without the least sur- 
veillance on the part of the Society, except in the 
arrangement. In consequence of this, a very large 
percentage of the whole is incorrectly named; and 
hundreds if not thousands of visitors go away with 
spurious information respecting fruiis with which 
they wished to form an acquaintance, and, doubtless, 
in many cases, obtain scions of the same spurious va- 
rieties ; which of course, only grow up to increase 
the confusion so much tobe ceprecated Asa single 
instance among many, the writer saw at the recent 
fair the worthless Pennock apple labeled Esopus 
Spitzenburg, Steele’s Red Winter, and several other 
names. 

The committee who made the examinations and 
decisions upon apples, and, (strange as it may seem,) 
of «ll the miscel‘aneous fruits except two or three 
small lots, was composed of two teachers of public 








schools in Detroit. Men who are, it is true, poem 
r 


and honorable, and, doubtless at the head of thei 
profession; but who, confessedly, knew next to 
nothing of the qualities of the fruits under examina- 
tion, beyond what they could gather at the time ; 
and who, although called to decide upon native and 
foreign grapes, were unable to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

On the other hand, the Commitee on Miscella- 
neous Fruits, comprising a couple of amateurs and 
a nurseryman, found, on receiving their list, that all 
the fruits in their class, on exhibition, were given 
to the apple committee, except two or three dishes 
of peaches, and one of plums: and this notwith- 
standing the committte on apples had, in its own 
proper department, as much actual labor to perform 
as all the other pomological committees combined. 
To make up this lack of work on the part of the 
Committee cn Miscellaneous Fruits, they were re 
quired to report upon Vinegars, Wines, and Whis- 
key ; a duty for which they must be supposed to be 
as illy prepared as-were the committee on apples, 
In looking about for these articles, they were found 
distributed in three separate departments ; while 
several articles could not be found at all. 





The Society offers premiums for the “best 12 
specimens” in each class. It ig well known, that 
while one variety is “best” in one respect, another is 
also “best” in some other; so that, from lack of 
definiteness in the directions to committees, they are 
often sorely puzzled. As an instance, the apple 
committee gave this premium to the Twenty Ounce 
apple, although it is only good to cook, But it was 
“best” in size. 

Premiums are also offered in oach class, for the 
best seedlings; with description, history of origin, 
&c. This was doubtless intended to “bring out new 
varieties of real inerit, should such exist ; but it is 
gravely doubted whether, under the existing practice, 
the object is not effectually defeated, for the reason 
that, although premiums are not to be awarded 
where the article is not worthy ; the society has 
adopted no standard of worthiness, and the award is 
regularly made to such as present their claims, 
whether really deserving or not. This at first 
thought may scem a small matter; but it is really 
the cause of more evil than we imagine. 

We have already far too many varieties of fruits in 
cultivation, and therefore should not countenance 
the introduction of vew ones, unless they are, in 
some important respect, superior to any thing else 
of their seasop. ‘The community soon become aware 
that these awards are no indication of the superio 
value of the varieties, and the reports of the com- 
mittees add no wiormation. So that, when a seed- 
ling of real value is presented, the award of a pre- 
mium excites no inquiry, and the variety still depends 
upon private effort to establish its merits before the 

ommunity. An instance illustrative ot this occured 
at the recent fair. Three varicties of seedling pears 
were shown by Mr. Woodbridge, of Detroit, to 
which the committee awarded this premium, Un- 
der the practice of the Society this awurd passes as a 
matter of course, and no one thinks them worth in- 
quiring after. And yet it is the deliberate opinion 
of at least half a ‘ozen persons, embracing some of 
the best judges in the State, that two of those seed- 
lings, in flavor, equal, if they do not excel any other 
pear in cultivation, 

Having thus looked over some of the difficulties 
under which this department labors, it becomes us 
to look about for the remedy. 

' The Society should furnish cards, or labels, for the 
fruits, &¢., 80 that the names may be attached so 
conspicuously us to cut off all pretext for handling 
the fruits, except by persons properly authorized. 
The position of committee man, instead of being, as 
now, # mere butt on which disappointed men may ex- 
pend their spleen, should be made honorable, and de- 
sirable ; and the S-ciety should act upon the prin- 
ciple that no report at all, is better than one made 
by incompetent persons. If we can do no better, let 
us pay such sum as will secure the services of good 
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men. Let it be remembered that at present, to act| Horticultural department, and especially Horticul- 
as committee man, is to forego all chance of examin-' tural Committees, may not be compromised in the 


ation beyond the range of his official duties ; and, in 
order to give him leisure to look about, and to ma- 
ture his report in a manner creditable to himself, it 
may be better to forego the reading of reports, and 
to allow them to be handed in at any time previous 
to the final adjournment : requiring them to be made 
full, so as to embrace any and all valuable informa- 
tion in the possession of the committee. If needful, 
they should be furnished with a clerk : and, what- 
ever helps they may have, let them be made con- 
scious that their report will be esteemed the measure 
of their ability. 

A Committee should be appointed, embracing the 
most thorough pomologists of the country; whose 
duty it sha!l be to supervise the arrangement of the 
articles, and to dictate a correct nomenclature of the 
fruits on exhibition. Any whose names cannot be 
determined, should be marked unknown, or doubt- 
ful ; and such unknown or doubtful varieties should 
not be reckoned, where a premium is dependent upon 
the number of varieties exhibited. The directions 
to committees should provide that where competing 
varieties are well grown, size should not be allowed 
to take precedence of quality. 

In the case of seedlings, the exhibitor should be 
required in addition to description of fruit, history, 
&c., to describe the growth and bearing qualities of 
the tree; so that the committee may be able to 
judge of its profitableness, as well us its quality ; and 
no fruit should be allowed to take this premium, un- 
less it is at least equal to any other similar fruit of 
same season. 

With the award of such premium, in all cases, the 
origin and history of the variety, should also be pub- 
lished; together with the committee's estimate of 
its value, and the purpose to which it appears to be 
specially adapted, 

For the convenience of horticultural committees, 
it is indispensable that a complete set of pomological 
works be kept, conveniently accessible for reference- 

Native wines, and cider vinegar, may with propri- 
ety be claimed to belong in the department of Horti- 
culture, inasmuch as they are obtained from _horti- 


cultural products ; and it is doubtless the duty of 


the Society to encourage their manufacture, This 
being the case, suitable conveniences should be pro- 
vided for their exhibition, and they should be given 
in charge to a suitable committee, with appropriate 
premiums. Such committee should be practical 
chemists, with the means at hand to detect adultera- 
ations, or improper ingredients. If the making of 
compounded vinegars is to be encouraged, they 
should certainly appear as such, and stand strictly 
upon their own merit. If the manufacture of such 
compounds, and especially of Whiskey, is to be en 

couraged by the Society, I can only hope that the 


matter. 
Plymouth, Mich., 1858. 


Window Plants. 


Generally speaking, novices in the art, when tak- 
ing up their plants for the windows, use too large 
pots, often wanting quite a tub for some plants. 
This is wrong; as too much soil gets sour and sod- 
den, when no plant can keep healthy with sucha 
soil to ramify their roots into. Usually the plant is 
the better for home trimming, often considerb!e, to get 
it into shape; then the next thing is to go to work 
carefully and extract as many roots, especially fibrous 
ones, with the plant as possible. Now, some inthis 
respect are quite easy to get. Of such is Cuphea 
platycentra}; others, as Geraniums, come up with 
straggling roots only. «The former kind often want 
the roots reduced somewhat, the latter not at all. 
The diameter then of the sized pots required can b 
ascertained by finding what size will just convenient- 
ly take the roots, and then that pot is large enough 
for the plant. Don’t use too retentive a soil to pot 
in; if you do, when baked together, it will shrink and 
leave a cavity between the soil and pot, so that in 
watering, instead of the water pentrating the whole 
mass, it runs down the sides, and the plant is in dan- 
ger of perishing from lack of moisture ; use sand as 
an opener along with decayed vegetable matter and 
some rotten manure ; press the soil tolerably fitm dur- 
ing the operation of potting. 

As long as ever mild weather lasts, give the plants 
the benefit of abundance of air ; they then grow ro- 
bust, and by and by when winter comes along and 
fresh air scarce, except with killing coldness to vege- 
tation, the natural vigor of the plants will help them 
through the hard times. Such plants as Fuchsias 
often look sad at this season of the year ; put them 
by in the cellar to rest; give them no water while 
there ; soon after the opening of the new year, they 
will come forward rapidly and fine if once more 
brought to light and heat. Above all, if you value 
your Fuchsia or Ladies’ Ear Drop, don’t leave it in 
the open ground, or you will be gladdened ‘by it no 
more. It isa native of Mexico and some parts of 
Sonth America, and cannot stand our winters; they 
will in some parts of Europe, not here. 

The Oleander a general favorite, may also be kept 
in a light cellar, but is much better if it can be in 
more light. The great secret in keeping any of these 
sort of things in a celler or other dark place is to 
keep them dormant, hence cool and scarcely any 
water—none while the leaves do not flag. Camclias, 
otherwise called Japonicas, are sometimes met with 
inwindows. The foliage of these should be frequent- 
ly sponged, and the plants kept in as humid an-air as 
possible, else they drup their flower buds.—Epaak 
Sanvers, tn Emery's Journal & Prairie Farmer. 


T. T. Lyon. 
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Pear Culiure. 


Mr. Enrror:—I am one of those who believe 
in pears, and in their pr: table culture, and I 
think that the growing of this fruit is spreading, 
though very slowly in the west, in comparison with 
some other fruit. A pear orchard is a desideratum 
much wished for by every one, and it would seem by 
the epecimens of pear trees to be seen near Detroit, 
that neither our climate nor our soil are such as to 
prove a hindrance to having this kind of fruit. I 
believe that one of the causes why the Pear has not 
been more cultivated, is to be found in the favor which 
has been raging for dwarfs ; many believing that they 
could have fruit just as easily from dwarfs as they 
could have cabbage from cabbage plants. The dis- 
appointment has created a sort of “sour grape” 
feeling, with regard to this delicious and much de- 
sired fruit, which ought to be dissipated. I admit 
that pears cannot be so easily grown as apples, but 
the prices paid for them when offered in the market, 
certainly remunerates the grower in equal proportions. 
Now that another year is commencing, I would ask 
through your columns, that Mr. Lyon would give 
me and many others of your readers, some informa- 
tion as to what kinds he has found best adapted to 
our soil and climate; and now that I am ready to 
plant out next spring, one hundred trees, with a view 
to grow pears for market purposes and also with the 
design of planting as many more in the spring of 
1860, I would like to learn what sorts such a prac- 
tical orchardist as Mr. Lyon would recommend; and 
what proportion of summer, antumn and winter va- 
rieties, I should have. 

In preparing the piece of ground, which I have 
selected on the east side of a piece of timbered land, 
and on which I mean to leave the trees standing for 
some years at least, I have taken care to plow it to 
a good depth, by going in the same furrow twice; 
this, I believe, you call trench plowing. The soil is 
loamy, and somewhat stiff, with some stones among 
it. The yellow subsoil has been turned up to the 
depth of at least fourteen or fifteen inches from the 
surface: There was a crop of oats taken from the 
field the past year, and I consider it now in tolerably 
good order, as it has never borne but two or three 
crops of grain. After I set out the trees, I mean to 
give them a good chance to do well, as there will be 
neither grain nor grass put on the field, until the 
trees begin to bear, and possibly not then, if I am 
sure that the orchard will'do better without them. 

Yours, InquirER FROM Macoms Co, 





Herbaceous Ponies. 


We take from the November number of Hovey’s 
Magazine of Horticulture, the following extracts 
from an article on the cultivation of Psonies, as 
giving the best description of the improvements which 





have been made on this “glory of the summer gar- 
den,’ during the past fifteen or twenty years. 

“Tt is but a short time since tho attention of cul- 
tivators was first given to the production of new 
varieties,—not more than twenty-five or thirty years, 
and principally within twenty years; in the latter 
period the French and Belgian collections have 
been increased from twenty to one hundred varieties, 
and the magnificence of some of them surpasses any 
description. ‘Till within half a dozen years there 
has been a great want of rich dark colors; but 
this deficiency has been supplied by M. Parmentier, 
a Belgian amateur, who has devoted nearly thirty 
years to the improvement of this flower, never part- 
ing with a single plant till 1853. Most of his seed- 
lings are nearly as rich in color as the old double red, 
full, and extremely double; and several of them of 
the deepest crimson, purple large, theyhave been re- 
markable acquisitions. Besides M. Parmentier, of 
Belgium, the principal improvers of the pseony abroad 
have been M. Guerin, Verdier, Lemon, Delache, and 
Miellez, of France. 

“ Our own amateurs have not, we are glad to know, 
overlooked the peony. Messrs. Cabot and Putnam 
of Sulem, and Mr. J. Richardson of Dorchester, have 
each raised several very beautiful flowers. Those 
produced by Mr. Putnam have already found their 
way into the trade, and though not equal to some of 
the newest foreign varieties, they are quite as good ag 
the older ones. We doubt not that perseverance in 
the growth of seedlings would result, as it has in 
other plants, in the production of kinds quite equal 
to those of the French or Belgian florists. Careful 
hybridization would effect in this flower what it has 
in the Camellia, of which some of our American geed- 
lings surpass all others. 

“Tt is since the publication of our last article on 
the peony, in 1852, (Vol. XVIII.) that the most 
beautiful varieties, with a few exceptions, have been 
introduced. Previously the flowers did not embrace 
a sufficient variety of colors; there were too many 
light ones, and scarcely a good dark one except 
Pottsii. Of the latter description, M. Parmentier’s 
seedlings, as we have stated, are unique; and other 
growers, particularly M. Verdier the elder, have 
also produced some fine deep colored flowers. Of the 
intermediate tints, such as rose, deep rose and violet 
rose, some very superior varieties have been obtain- 
ed. All the latter seedlings are of better form than 
the earlier ones, being more full and globular, with a 
good row of outer guard petals, and a well filled and 
rounded centre. This is the natural result of an im- 
proved taste, which progresses with the improvement 
effected : at first we are satisfied with novelty in 
color without much regard to form, as something 
has been achieved ; but sooner or later we are not 
content with this alone; the next step must be im- 
provement in form, until, after a time, some standard 
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is established, below which none should fall deser 
ving of cultivation. Just as a double dahlia at one 
time, and this not many years ago, was thought to 
be a wonderful flower; while at the present day, it 
must not only be double but must come up to that 
standard which has been established after many 
years of cultivation has shown to what perfection it 
could be brought. 

“The most beautiful form of the peony is that of 
the Festiva, one of the most magnificent that has 
ever been raised, equalling in this respect, we think, 
the Festiva maxima, though not so large and showy 
as the latter. This may be taken at present as the 
standard of form. The inner petals are of good 
size, cup-shaped, and the fl wer, when in perfection, 
is a perfect ball. Some flowers are filled with long, 
narrow, fringed petals, wih a tuft in the centre; 
others have broader petals, and are too much flattened 
at the top; while a third has the true anemone shape. 
These forms, as well as the several varieties of them, 
are cach beautiful in their way, but. not equal to 
that of Festiva, and though it may not be possible, 
for a long time, to produce varicties of this shape, 
the nearer they approach to it the higher they will 
be estimated by all cultivators of this beautiful 
flower. : 

“We have been highly delighted the past season 
with the magnificent display of flowers in our collec- 
tion of upwards of eighty varieties, and while in 
bloom we made brief descriptions of most of the more 
recent additions; these, with the number already de- 
scribed in the volume above refered to, embrace a 
sufficient number to make a choice selection, which 
cannot fail to please every amatear cultivator.” 


The Late Paris Horticultural Exhibition. 





I herewith send you the result of a few observa- 
tions I nade when present at the great Paris Expo- 
sition of plants, flowers, fruits, &c., held there last 
week, In the first place I may state, that exhibi- 
tions of horticultural produce in France differ from 
those of the same nature at our great London flow- 
er shows or even the metropolitan flower shows, of 
Ireland and Scotland, in their general aspect as well 
as the objects pr ncipally aimed at. 

British flower shows, as they are at present con- 
ducted, are fashionable reunions, attended by the 
elite of society, where the gaycst flowering plants 
which money and ski!] can command are contribut- 
ed by wealthy private individuals to please the eye, 
whilst at the same time the choicest and sweetest 
music that can be procured is performed to charm and 
delight the ear, Hence, gardening and floriculture a- 
mong English ladies are considered to be as fashiona- 
ble occupationsas feeding fat bullocks and the appli- 
cation of Liebig’s principles of chemistry to agriculture 
are so considered by English gentlemen. Both are 
therefore well supported by the wealthy classes, and 
our large plants and large oxen are the pride of our 
own eyes and the admiration of those of our Conti- 
nental neighbors. In these respects the flower show 
held at Paris last week appeared to differ from the 





tion. The greatest part of the articles exhibited 
were contributed by nurserymen and from public 
institutions. Neither very showy plants, nor mili- 
tary bands to perform music, nor the fashionable 
ople who throng the Champs Elysees and Bois de 
oulogne in their gay equipages, were preset on 
any of the two days I visited it, consequently, so far 
as money matters are concerned, the exhibition was 
not nearly so well supported as we generally se> ex- 
hibitions of a similar kind in England. It seemed to 
me rather calculated for the purpose of instruction to 
the practical and middle class of society than for 
amusement to the wealthy. 4 

The large gallery of the Palais de l’Industrie was 
pretty well filled from one end to the other, and 
some of the leading features were the following :— 
In the centre stood two rows of tables ranging from 
one end to the other, but divided in lengths of 20 
feet or 80, which enable the people to get well round 
them in groups, and inspect everything leisurely. 
No 26 D calling out “Cawn’t go this way,” or 
“ Move on that way ;” flor any ropes or wire gratings 
to look over or through, in order to prevent those 
who have the bump of acquisitiveness largely de- 
veloped from acting on their natural impulse, 
Everything was freely exposed and nothing touched, 
On those compartments groups of plants were placed 
in the centre, with fruit generally round the outsides, 
whilst others were wholly occupied with plants, 
which were generally exhibited in very small pots or 
tubs. To English growers the French method of 
cultivating plants in pots did not appear to much 
advantage, though the one-shift system appears to 
be making some progress. There were a few speci- 
mens of Lantanas larger, better flowered and man- 
aged in every way, than I ever saw them elsewhcre ; 
but the majority of the plants appeared greatly 
cramped for pot room, The most effective speci- 
mens were three tolerably large-sized Latania bor- 
bonicas, which were placed on tables at each end of 
the gallery and one in the centre. These were sur- 
rounded by groups of smaller Palms, such as are 
generally seen in Continental nurseries, along with 
other Monocotyledons, Y uccas, Draczenas, Musas, Ma- 
rantas, &c. ‘There were no Ericaceous, and few hard- 
wood plants of any sort. Effective foliage seemed to be 
the prevailing feature. Among the groups exhibited 
by nurserymen, M. Luddeman had good healthy plants 
of Arenga obtusifolia, Areca lutescens, Augustinea 
major, Carludovica atrovirens, Ceroxylon niveum, 
Cocos amara, Latania rubra, Martinezia Aiphanes, 
(Enocarpus utilis, Seaforthia elegans, Draceena can- 
nefolia, D. mauritiana, D. umbraculifera, Cophalotus 
follicularis, Gazmannia tricolor, and some of the 
lately introduced Begonias with variegated foliage. 

M. Debris, fils, had also a good group, among 
which Draceena Draco, D. guatemalensis, D. conges- 
ta, Pincenectia tuberculata, P. eximia, Pandanus 
utilis, and P. javanicus were conspicuous. M. Deb- 
ris, pere, had good plants of Coccoloba bubescens, 
Musa zebrina, Deemonorops latispina, Dasylirion 
mexicanum, Astorocaryum Airi, &c. 

M. Cantin’s group contained well grown plants of 
the new Caladimus Cantrini, argyrites, argyrospilum, 
Newmani, Houletti, violaceum, &c., which are all fine 
additions to our variegated-foliaged plants, and will 
no doubt soon be in most collections, especially the 
threeformer. I only observed one group of Orchids, 
and one of Ferns and Lycopods, which were all small 
plants, The former was, I believe, exhibited by M. 
Lnddeman, and had one good Vanda ceerulea in flower. 


English shows, by being more of a business transac- Among the few novelties I had not seen in England 
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were two charming little plants bearing considerable 
resemblance to the well-known Ansectochili, viz., Po- 
govia discolor and P. Nervilia, both natives of Java, 
and exhibited by M. Willinck, nurseryman, Amster- 
dam. Another very interesting group was sent by 
M. Ramus, an amateur, and consisted chiefly of Mam- 
milliarias, and Echinocacti. They were fine healthy 
clean specimens of the rarest and most beautiful sorts, 
all properly named and some in bloom. In the eentre 
stood a large specimen of Elephantipes scaber, pro- 
fusely in bloom, which was greatly admired. Some 
large specimens of Gyncrium argenteum in tubs were 
placed on two of the tables, the showy panicles of 
which attracted much attention. Dahlias and other 
florist’s flowers were generally poor, compared with 
those seen at British exhibitions ; but the Roses and 
especially the China Asters were good at this period 
of the season. 

The fruit department was well represented, par- 
ticularly in Pears, which were magnificent, and such 
as only can be seen where the summer heat is great- 
er and the sunshine brighter than they are in Eng- 
land. The finest Pears exhibited were produced 
from flower-buds, which had been inserted on barren 
spurs of other trees during the previous autumn, 
‘Lhis method of budding is called by the French 
“ greffes de boutons a fruit,” which to me was a nov- 
elty in horticultural manipulation. The whole spurs 
were cut from the trees to show the buds inserted, 
which latter had produced no wood shoots, but only 
the fine fruits, in clusters of threes and fours. The 
best specimens were those of Doyenne d'Hiver, 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Beurre Clairgeau, Belle de 
Berry, and Belle Angevine. The Grapes consisted 
of sorts which ripen mostly in the -_ air, and had 
a miserable appearance to those who had seen the 
fine Grapes shown at the Crytal Palace a fortnight 
previous. There were however some promising kinds 
from seed ; a circumstance one seldom sees in Britain. 
Pine Apples were few, but grown to perfection. 
They were exhibited growing on the plants in pots. 
which appeared to be an improvemeat on our-method 
of showing them cut, as some knowledge could be 
obtained of the manner they were cultivated. Ata 
rough guess, I should say the fruits averaged from 
6 lbs, to 10 lbs. each, though the planta were in pots 
not larger than 12 to 13 inches. Connected with 
the fruit department was a series of fruit trees in 
pots and tubs, for the purpose of exhibting the dif- 
ferent methods of grafting, budding, pruning, train- 
ing, &c., which afforded much interest and were 
closely inspected by both practicals and amateurs. 
To me some of the manipulations appeared ingenious 
as well as effective. One curio s mode of grafting 
is interesting in a physiological point of view. It 
consisted of the leaf of an Orange tree, which had 
produced roots from the footstalk, after which the 
parenchyma was cut from each side of the midrib 
near the certre, when a scion was grafted on the 
latter, which was pushing into a regular and vigorous 
plant. I understood the person to say that these 
scions were covered up with mould, into which they 
soon rooted, when they had both the advantage of 
their own roots and those of the stock on which they 
were grafted. Among the vegetables were many 
articles never seen at English exhibitions, particlar- 
ly the different kinds of Cucurbitaceous fruits. The 
curious forms and bright colours of some of the 
Gourds were attractive, and not brought there as 
mere curiosities, for the French make use of them 
extensively in their potages and other dishes. The 


longissima (?), had thick fleshy stalks, varying from 
18 inches to two feet, attached to fruits about 18 
inches diameter. “Courge longue d’Espagne” form- 
ed also a curious object. There were many exam- 
ples of “Igname de la Chine,” Dioscorea Batatas, 
which even when grown under the influence of a 
French climate did not appear to me likely to super- 
sede the Potato at any very early date. The fleshy 
roots were mostly from a foot to 14 inches long, vary- 
ing from 1 to 2 inches in diameter at the thickest 
parts. One new bulbous vegetable was ehxibited in 
nearly every group, called by the French “ Cerfeuil 
bulbeux ” CherophyHum bulbosum, which has not 
hitherto, I bolieve, been used for culinary purposes 
in England, though rather extensively in France. 

A large black root called “ Radis noir,” Carrot- 
shaped Turnips, “ Celeri rave,” which is a variety 
with thick bulbous stems, as well many other culinary 
vegetables were exhibited which are little known in 
England. 

One of the collections sent from horticultural 
schools was worthy of much commendation. It was 
from the “Ecole Municipale Superieure d’Orleaus,” 
and consisted of 46 kind of Potatoes, with bottles of 
flour from each sort. The history of each kind was 
written on aeard attached to it, vit, the time the 
seedling was raised, the periods at which they were 
planted this year, kinds of soil and manures used, 
amounts of produce, weight of each sort to produce 
a given quantity of flour, &c. Such exactness in 
detail cannot fail to produce a marked effect on the 
youths who receive their education at such institu- 
tions, which will no doubt act beneficially on French 
horticulture and agriculture at no distant period, 
There were many other new things in this group. 

In concluding these brief remarks on a subject 
which admits of being largely dilated on, I shall 
only mention one other feature which differed from 
our exhibitions. At the end of the great gallery was a 
book-stall, well supplied with useful works on practi- 
cal horticulture and agriculture, as well as on other 
branches of rural reproductiveeconomy. The prices 
at which the treatises were sold varied from 1 to 4 
or 5 francs, at which they seem to be bought up 
one freely.—D. M., in London Gardeners’ Chron- 
écle, « 





The Dioscorea an ornamental plant. 


I have grown this successfully for these last three 
years, and I coincide with the opinion you expressed 
in a recent number, that the plant may be improved, 
and its utility extended by cultivation. The first 
year that I obtained the Yam, as the sets were small 
and weak, I had them planted in a Cucumber framo, 
where they had for a short time the advantage of a 
little heat; the result in the autumn was a number 
of well-developed tubers, the weight of which in the 
aggregate was estimated to be equal to an ordinary 
crop of early Potatoes, grown under similar circum- 
stances. The second year the sets were started in 
heat and planted in the open ground in June, with 
the ridge Cucumber:, on a bed made up in the usual 
way with lawn sweepings, Cabbage stumps, and gar- 
den rubbish ; the bottom heat given by this mass of 
fermenting matter evidently suited the habits of the 





Yam, the plant grew luxuriantly and produced some 


“Courge siphon,” or Siphon Gourd, Cucurbita remarkaply fine tubers; these tubers had penetrated 
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to the very bottom of the trench, which was 2 feet 6 
inches in depth. 

I have again this year associated the Yam with the 
ridge Cucumbers, and they present a healthy and 
vigorous appearance; by far the most promising 
pants are some which have sprung from the tubers 
left in the old bed of the year before; these grew 
so luxuriantly that I was induced to afford them the 
support of stakes, which they speedily clung to and 
covered. I am disposed to imagine that I shali have 
some very large tubers from these plants. 

The elegance of the foliage of the Yam, and the 
rapidity of its growth, led me to employ it as an or- 
namental climbing plant, and last year two sets were 
planted and their slender shoots trained over a trellis- 
ed porch. The roots remained undisturbed during 
the winter, and this year the plants made a more 
vigorous growth, covering the same trellis, which is 
8 feet high and as many wide, with a profusion of 
graceful foliage. Within the last month the Yam 
has blossomed ab:ndantly, and in the exceeding 
sweetness of its tiny unattractive racemes of flowers, 
it has revealed a quality which I have not seen no- 
ticed, but which will make it worthy of association 
with the more elegant and ornamental objects of the 
gardener’s care, 

I had nearly omitted to state that the plants in 
the old ridge Cucumber trench have also blossomed 
this season, but under a crowd of foliage the bloom 
has been in a measure obscured and destroyed; the 
beauty of the plant is best displayed when trained 
over an open trellis—W. I. Belvoir, in London 
Gardener's Chronicle. 


SS ion 


Horticultural Notes. 


The best of Flower beds —A writer in the Cottage Gar- 
dener says, “ Order six plants of the Titoma uvaria, and 
eighteen bulbs of Tritonia aurea. Plant the first in a cir- 
cle of two feet across in the fall months, and early in the 
spring plant the bulbs four inches deep in an outer circle 
around the 7'ritonia, and in the autumn you will have the 
gayest object in the flower garden at a cheap rate.” The 
Tritonia is a species of the Iris tribe, whose origina’ habi- 
tat is South Africa, In England they stand out the win- 
ters well with some protection, such as a mat, or a thick 
covering of straw. The Tritoma belongs to the Lily tribe. 

The same writer says “the best flower bed in the gardens 
at Kew, and the best in England, at this moment, (August) 
isa mass of Flower of the Day Geranium, about four feet 
across, and ever so long, with one row of Brilliant, al’ 
round, and a fourteen inch edging of Purple King Verbe- 
na. Another fine bed which he speaks of is formed of a 
large circle filled with Flower of the Day Geranium, and 
edged with one row of the dark purple bronzed Perilla. 
The seeds of the Perilla are sown under glass in spring, 
and the border is kept in order by trimming. 

Orange trees.—Orange and lemon trees growing in tubs 
or pots, require to be repotted every season, and the best 
time to do this is at the time when the tree is beginning 
to grow for the season. In repotting, the old earth may 
be allowed to crumble away from the roots, but the roots 
themselves should be preserved whole, and not allowed to 
break off or be injured in any way. 


Bagley’s Perpetual Raspberry.—Hovey in his Magazine 
speaks of the Bagley Perpetual Raspberry, as being ex- 
hibited at the meeting of the Pomological Society. He 
says that neither the Merveille or Catawissa would com- 
pare for size or fullness of berry, with this new variety. 
It has been cultivated for four or five years near New Ha- 
ven, Conn,, and is perfectly hardy. The old canes are 
said to bear a bountiful crop of delicious fruit during the 
month of July, when the new canes commence bearing, 
and continue to bear till the frost comes. 

Ie The Catherine Grape isthe name of a seedling, 
fruit from which was shown at the Hartford Horticultural 
Society’s exhibition. The Homestead notices it as being 
pronounced good. 

Enghsh Cider.—The following directions may prove 
useful to some of our cider makers, though not very im- 
portant this season on account of the scarcity of apples : 
“Gather the fruit when perfectly ripe and dry, and store 
them in some cool room or cellar, in small heaps. Grind 
in November, or when the weather is ccol, Add sugar or 
maltwort enough to bring the juice to a specific gravity of 
1070 or 1080; then ferment ina vat or other vessel till 
the gravity is reduced to 1060. Transfer it to clean casks, 
and afterwards sack it off into barrels which have been 
well fumigated with burning sulphur and place these in a 
cool cellar to keep. 

Jaf \t is said that the Hawthornden apple was intro- 
duced into England from Scotland, before the grandfa- 
thers of any of the present generatior were born. 

Ia At the Crystal Palace Show of fruits and flowers 
in September last. There was shown for the first time in 
Europe, a dish of twelve mangoes, the fruit of the Mangi- 
fera Indica, considered one of the most delicious of all 
known fruits. In shape these mangoes were like Mag- 
num Bonum plums, and in size as large as medium pears, 
They were grown by the gardener of Sir George Staunton 
of Leigh Park, England. 

A good idea on root Pruning,—A gentleman having an 
Easter Beprre Pear that did not fruit wel!, resolved to root 
prune it, and pursued the following method. First he made 
a circle around the tree, at the distance he determined to 
prune the roots, and divided it into one half. He then dug 
down to the roots on that side of the tree which he had 
fixed upon to prune first. and after getting down he cut 
off all the roots he thought necessary, filling in the trench. 
The next season he opened the trench on the other half 
circle, and served it the same way. By this method the 
tree was completely root pruned, without sustaining any 
injury from the operation, and its fruit bearing properties 
restored. 

ZaF- John Hague writes to the London Cottage Gar- 
dener that having a Peach tree that dropped its fruit be- 
fore ripening he resolved to try the effect of salt, and ac- 
cordingly gave the soil in which it grew a coat of salt 
sweepings, and washed the saltin with a watering pot 
and a dose of water, He then gave the soil a large quan- 
tity of soap suds, This treatment he repeated three times 
for three successive months and the result was that he se- 
cured a fine growth of fruit the present season. 


A Scarce Plant.—The Vallotta purpurea major is pro- 
nounced by competent authority, the best and scarcest 
bulb in Europe, A Miss Dolphin of Sydenham Hall, Eog- 
land, exbibited one at the Crystal Pslace Flower Show 
that had two strong flower stems and eight flowers on each. 
This is the first public exhibition of this bulbous plant, 
that has ever been made in Great Britain. 


What's in a Namel—We see it noted that the apple 
which goes by the name of Holland Pippin, should be real- 





ly called the Hollow-eyed Pippin—Holland having nothing 
to do with the fruit or its origin, 
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Che Household. 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness,” —Proverbs, 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 





More Experience and Observations. 


In my rapid travels during the past month I have 
found neither time nor opportunity to write a word 
for the Farmer, and now coming in as I did near the 
closing up of the number, our friends must not ex- 
pect a detailed account of all that I have seen and 
heard. Some, indeed, may be thankfal to be spared 
the infliction, while others, to whom I have repiied 
in the affirmative when asked if I were not “ taking 
notes” may be dissappo‘nted at learning that they 
were bank notes, and not notes of travel. However, 
it may not be amiss, even now, to s. y a few words in 
regard to the section of country through which I 
have passed, and also to give a few hints to delin- 
quents in places yet unvisited. 

The general erroneous impression that heretofore 
prevailed respecting the surface of the State of 
Michigan, has been gradually effaced from the pub- 
lic mind, as it has become known that it is not all a 
succession of swamps, marshes and oak barrens, as 
was represented by some of the earliest writers who 
visited the Peninsula. If any are still in doubt as 
to whether high and dry places are really to be 
found within our borders, I wou!d recommend them 
to take a trip through Oakland county and 
the southern portions of Lapeer. Oakland, as far as 
I saw of it, to the west, north and north-east of 
Pontiac is remarkably high and uneven, yet most of 
it covered with fine farms which extend their broad 
fields over the hills, or lie outspread in quict beauty 
beside the hundred lovely lakes that gem the land. 
The citizens of Pontiac are beginning to appreciate 
the beauty of the lake scenery in that vicinity, and 
many of them are building, or have already built 
charming country residences along the banks of Cass, 
Pine, and Orchard Lakes. Among those whose 
names I remember are the Hon. 8. M. Green, O, C. 
Morris and G. W. Howard, all of whom have shown 
their good taste and love of nature by preserving sa 
cred the beautiful forest trees beneath whose shade 
they have planted their homes. 


through the town of Waterford, known as the Dray- 
ton and Sashabaw Plains, and on these, and farther 
south, through the town of Bloomfield, are many 
splendid farms, and some farm houses in such a style 
of magnificence that a glance at once puts to flight 
all idea of hard times. ‘The fields and barns and 
dwellings all seem filled with comfort and plenty. 
If they are not really so I can only say that appear- 
ances are very deceitful. 





Northward, in the town of Orion I spent the sab- 
bath of the 7th of November at the house of ©. K. 
Carpenter, Esq., one of the Farmer's best’ friends 
and most energetic agents. There are a few fami- 
lies in the world who know how to entertain stran- 
gers with genuine and generous hospitality, and Mr. 
Carpenter is among them. Whether nature or the 
hard times has made so many penurious, penny- 
pinching people as are to he met with, it would be 
hard to say, but it is pleasant to know that there are 
those who are above the penny principle in’ matters 
of friendship, and wi o can be generous in: spite of 
the times. j 

From Orion my way was north through ithe little 
village of Oxford, and thence to Metamora‘in Lapeer 
county. The weather through the whole week that 
I had been out, was cold and wet, the rain coming in 
fitful gusts mingled with sleet during the days, and 
pouring down in torrents night after night till the 
roads had become almost impassable. Many times 
I felt like turning back in despair, and sitting down 
in our office to wait with a kind of desperate, hope- 
less patience, as I had done all the year past, for the 
money we had so hardly earned, but which so few 
would ever think of sending in. The boy driver be- 
side me was chilled and blue with cold, the keen 
north wind drove the rain mingled with snow into 
our faces, the horse went struggling on, pulling. us 
out of miry deeps to plunge us into still more miry 
deeps beyond. I thought it all over. Behind me: 
was our conifortable office, the boys with their nim- 
ble fingers busy at the type cases, the Editor half 
buried in the piles of letters and newspapers accumu- 
lating around him, our trusty old stove diffusing a 
generous warmth through the room, and, in one cor. 
ner my desk with the vacant chair beside it—I be- 
gan to put out my hand to draw the rein that would 
turn the horse’s head towards home and turn our 
backs to the pitiless storm that almost blinded us 
at times, in spite of the top buggy and the muffling 
buffalo robes our Oxford landlord had provided. 
But something seemed to say, “The money your 
business needs is before you—go, ask, and you shall 
receive ; turn back, and the moment youenter that 
moneyless office you will reproach yourself with 
weakness and cowardice.” 

I knew it would be so: but still I thought, why 


lean the money not be sent in by letter? it would 
There is a broad sweep of rich farming land 


cost each man but a postage stamp, and save me this 
fatigue and exposure, to say nothing of the expense 
of such a journey. That question of “why” has 
never yet been answered satisfactorily, though I 
persevered to each man’s door in spite of wind 
and rain, frost and snow, sometimes in a com- 
fortable buggy, sometimes in a good stout lumber 
wagon, and sometimes on foor. In showing my 
list to the postmaster at Metamora, I pointed to 
three names, each six years in arrears, and asked if 
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it were possible that such men were living. “O yes,” 
said he ; “all good men—all able to pay—one a little 
pinched perhaps, just at present, but safe enough in 
the end. That Mr. P— is one of the richest men in 
this section of country, and able to pay any minute; 
but he never thinks of it. He is in Detroit now, has 
been there nearly all the fall, one of the jury of the 
United States Court, but I doubt whether he will 
ever think of stepping into your office to pay that 
little bill. You migit call on his wife, now that you 
are here; she always has money ard would be just 
as like to pay it as any one.” 

I did call on his wife, and she paid the six dollars ; 
blessings on her for the cordial emile that brightened 
her matronly face when I told her my name, and the 
promptness with which she met my demand, saying 
as she handed me the money ; 

“TI wonder he let it run so long; it was 80 
thoughtless of him !” 

The others on the six years list I found, as the 
postmaster had said, “a little pinched just at pres- 
ent,” but they paid cheerfully what they could, and 
gave good promises for the balance, which I trust 
will not be forgotten. The postmaster, Mr. Bar- 
rows, gave me every assistance in his power while I 
remained in the neighborhood of Metamora, and 
even advanced money oa several subscriptions to 
save me the trouble of exploring the bottom ess 
roads that were said to lead where the deliquents 
lived. Also, to his kind lady and her cheerful 
daughters Iam much indebted for tho home-like 
welcome they gave me, and their thoughtful atten- 
tions to my comfort the many times I returned to 
their hospitable home after days of weary travel. 

In this connection I cannot help mentioning, as a 
contrast, the conduct of a postmaster in the same 
county. Instead of advancing money, on delinquent, 
or any other subscriptions, he had used our money 
paid to him in advance by a large club at that place 
for the past two years, and it was only with the ut- 
most perseverance aud difficulty, and not till the last 
moment of my stay there that I could get him to re- 
fund the amount he had appropriated. 

There is quite a diversity of country through the 
southern part of Lapeer county. Hadley and Meta- 
mora, towards the west, are much broken into bills 
and hollows, mostly timbered with oak ; while Dry- 
den and Almont, towards the east, are generally level, 
and what is called “ brush land,” or timbered with a 
thick growth of small poplars, basswood, elm, &c., with 
here and there a strip or patch of beech and maple 
woods. Scattering pine trees, and now and then a beau- 
tiful grove or cluster of them may be seen in almost 
every direction, and there are some dismal looking 
tamarack swamps intermixed with scrubby pine and 
white cedar. It is said there is no better wheat soil 
in the State than is found in the townsnip of Al- 
fhont. The land seems to lie very high, but level, and 


the little timber originally upon it, has made it so 
easy of cultivation that it now presents the appear- 
ance of a very old settled country, the broad fields 
spreading out before you like prairie Jand, while the 
tasteful dwellings and ample barns assure you of the 
comfort and prosperity cf the owners. The village 
of Almont is one of the prettiest I saw in my northern 
trip, and is quite a lively little place. 

North and west towards the county seat. Lapeer, 
the country is rather wild and rough, and, at the 
time I went over it, the clayey hills and swampy 
hollows were almost impassable. A mileand a half 
north of the town, I found the residence of our agent, 
Mr. J. Swift, where I was kindly welcomed, and 
where I spent the night. The stormy weather which 
still continued, and the awful state of the roads pre- 
vented my visi:ing any of the subscribers in that vi- 
cinity, and I was glad to get back tc spend the Sab- 
bath on the drier hills of Metamora. 

Monday the ground was frozen like a rock, and so 
rough that no unshod horse could be permitted to 
put his foot outside the stable door, I walked five 
miles over the breezy hills that morning, and then fin- 
ished up the day in a comfortable lumber wagon with 
a stout pair of well shod horses before it. After this 
the cold increased to such a degree tbat I determin- 
ed to turn home again, only paying a brief visit to 
Farmer’s Creek, and Rural Vale and so through 
Brandon in Oakland county, and by Clarkston to the 
railroad. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather and the 
terrible roads, the object of my journey was accom- 
plished, and I returned satisfied with the result. 


Food and Exercise for Infants, 


The Scalpel, published in New York every three 
mouths, and edited by ‘Edward Dixon M. D., is one 
of the practical as well as the most popular of med- 
ical journals. ts articles on subjects which interest 
and instruct every member of community, are of the 
utmost ability and force. No journal in the land 
has been more efficient and trenchant in expressing 
the deleterious effects of alcohol, tobacco, patent 
medicines, and other compounds, which society is in 
the constant use of very much to its own degrada- 
tion, and injury. No notion is more prevalent es- 
pecially with young mothers who don't wish to be 
troubled with infants as they are apt to interfere 
with their pleasures, than that children may be fed, 
and rocked, and jolted ad libitum, and if the “dear 
little pets get sick on this treatment, it is solely be- 
cause they don’t know what is good for them.” 
The Editor of the Scalpel remarks on this subject, 

“We can not forbear a few words of advive to 
mothers who may not be able to nurse their infants, 
and some who are astray on the subject of exercise 
and fresh air. ‘The difference between the milk of a 





human being and a cow or goat, js at an infinite re- 
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move from the popular articles, arrow-root, gruel, or 
boiled crackers ; and the quiet which it has required 
and been insured by its nine munths’ existence with- 
in the womb, at a temperature of 98° to 100°, is 
wonderfully at variance from being jounced on the 
knee, rocked in a cradle, or ridden in a little ill-con- 
structed wagon over a side-walk, in the varying 
temperature of our changeable climate. Ifthe moth- 
er be not able to nurse her child, and we have often 
had occasion to show howrarely the American moth- 
er is so, she will, if-she be not under the influence of 
sadly ignorant persons, medical or otherwise, en- 
deavor to procure the milk of one healthy and hay- 
and-grass-fed cow or goat—the goat’s milk being 
considerbly nearer in the elementary constituents to 
that o! the mother. How far this milk should be re- 
duced by water, will depend entirely upon the ca. 
pacity of the infant’s stomach to digest it. One of 
the constituents—namely, the casein or cheesy ele- 
ment, is occasionally in excess for the particular in- 
fant to whom it may be fed. When this is evinced 
by the rejection of the milk by vomiting regularly 
occurring for several meals, it may he reduced one 
third, and fed in smaller quantity, till the true meas- 
ure be found which the particular infant requires. 
All “doctoring” and mixing of milk we utterly re- 
pudiate, As well might you attempt to alter the 
elementary albumen of an ogg, and fit it the better 
to produce the chick before the egg is hatched, or 
the mother’s blood before the child is born. We 
know just as well what it requires after birth, for all 
the period preceding the production of its teeth, as 
we do before its birth ; it is milk, and milk alone. 
Sugar is, with us, exceedingly questionable, espec- 


’ jally,so when we consider that the poor use very in- 


ferior varieties, and often the brown or unrefined 
article, with which they unconsciously administer a 
considerable portion of rum. The safe way is to use 
milk, and a third Croton water, at blood heat. We 
should always prefer goat’s milk, if possible to be 
had, because it is nearer to that of the human being. 
When we discover a woman whose breasts produce 
crackers or arrow-root, we will admit the propriety 
of using ‘hem as food for infants, 

“ Of one thing we may assure the young mother : 
all the milk the child will take and retain, it is proper 
that it should have. Nature is supreme, and knows 
her own wants. 

“Rest is the infant’s natural requirement until it be- 
gins to creep. As for periodical exercise by riding 
it about cramped up in alittle wagon, it is absurd. 
If the child’s brain were not jarred and its circula- 
tion hindered by the unnatural motion, till it is com- 
pelled into a sort of stupor, which is taken for sleep, 
it would evince its dissatisfaction by its cries. The 
ervstal is only formed according to its natural law, 
whe. *e water in which the salt is dissolved is in a 
state of q. t; and the seed requires warmth and 





quiet before its rootlet strikes into the ground, and 
its Jeaves open to the light of the day. During vege- 
tative life within the womb, every precaution is ta- 
ken by nature to secure this end , and when it is born, 
it is very evident that for a year, at least, its health- 
ful existence is litile more than vegetative. The 
young of all other animals, show by their activity 
that a more rapid evolution and a shorter life were 
intended by nature. Hence we observe they eat and 
peck their food as born, or hatched. ; 

“ We would caution every young mother against 
preternatural excitement of the nervous system of her 
infant by too early exercise and too much notice of 
any kind, either by voice or by teasing or handling. 
A natural diet, and a year’s rest, ina good, well-ven- 
tilated chamber, is calculated to insure a healthful 
acquirement of its teeth, and the use of .ts limbs, at 
the proper and appointed time. Nearly all the cases 
of diarrhoea of the second summer, are consequent 
on the abuse of dict and over-exercise of the nervous 
system. | 

“The finest and healthiest child we ever saw, a 
boy now four years of age, the son of a merchant of 
this city, was brought up on pure cow’s milk till its 
second year, when the milk was reduced one third. 
The little fellow went to bed usually at four or five 
o’clock p.m, and very generally slept till next morn- 


ing, when he awoke laughing. He is now sufiicient-: 


ly acute in his perceptions, and one of the most de- 
lightful tempered, yet spirited children we ever saw, 
We consider that one half of our city infants, who 
are born of healthy parents, die from being over-ex- 
cited, over-exercised, and from bad milk and variety 
of indigestible food, 

“The careless use of the cold bath is another fruit- 
ful outlet of infant life. A feeble child, whose in- 
digestion is not sufficient to assimilate more than 
half the food that a healthy ene would consume, is, 
in obedience to the absurd directions of an ignorant 
nurse, or some insane and ignorant water-cure em- 
pyric, forced into a cold bath for several minutes, 
often twice a day, and is taken out blue and speech- 
‘ess with loss of heat, and held in the nurse’s or 
mother’s lap, with rapid evaporation going on from 
the skin, in an apartment perhaps over-heated, and 


very leisurely dried and dressed. The dress is usual- 
ly pinned so tight about the chest as to allow only a 
partial raising of the ribs, and not more thap half 
enough air to enter the lungs, which are the gource 
of heat. Or else, it is kept tor a quarter of ag hour 
in a bath of more than blood-heat, and beeomes so 
relaxed and debilitated, that its skin is almost para- 
lyzed, and its circulation so lowered, that its appetite 
and digestion are ruined, and lumps of food unacted 
en by the stomach appear in its stools, A 

“It is safer for every delicate infant to be washed 
and rinsed with a soft cloth and tepid water. The 
bath requires great care and judgment; a vast deal 
more than nine out of ten mothers possess. The 
purse is for the most part an unprincipled eye-Ber- 
vant, and not to be trusted at all 
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“The Close of the Volume and the Series. 

The present number of the Micuiaan Farmer 
closes the sixteenth volume and also ends the series, 
which was commenced in 1844, During the sixteen 
years which the sixteen volumes represent, there has 
been a vast change in the agriculture of the Penin 
sular State, and it is not too much to claim that those 
volumes have done much to promote that hea’thy 
progress which is being manifest in every section. 
‘ Previous to the establishment of the Micnican 
Farmer there were no manufactories of implements, 
and but little knowledge of the advantages which 
the best kinds afforded to those who used them in 
other States. There had been no importations of 
cattle or of horses and but little was known of the 
improvement which could be wrought by judicious 
crossing. The sheep were of little value for either 
fleece or carcase, and there was not a bushel of corn, 
nor a barrel of pork exported from the State. The 
greater part of Michigan was looked upon as a wil- 
derness, too uninviting for the experienced agricul- 
turist to risk his time or his capital. Now at the 
close of the series, we have only to repeat the words 
engraven on the arms of the State : “curcumspice.” 

The present editor of the Micarcan Farmer, has 
now been in charge of it tor six years, and though 
conducting it part of the time under many disadvan- 
tages, amongst which the chief one was that it was 
almost thrust upon him, whilst a stranger to the 
great mass of its reader, somewhat unacquainted 
with their true interests, and whilst he was engaged 
in other pursuits, yet it has during those years 
steadily promoted a higher and (etter standard in 
every department of rural affairs, endeavoring on all 
occasions to correct false and mistaken views, and 
to point out tke best methods, and practiccs, suita- 
ble to the locality and the climate. 

During the past six years we have seen many 
changes. 
farms and improved ; we have known old neglected 
farms renovated and made worth more than they 
were originally ; we have seen the highest priced 
stock brought into the State, which have left their 
mark here, and the benefits accruing from which 
have added largely to the puvlic wealth, We know 
also that there is a better spirit abrvad in relation 
to Agriculture, and its improvement, and we feel tnat 
in all this progressive advance of the people and the 
State we have borne our share, and taken active and 
useful part therein, and that the six last volumes of 
the Monraty Mionican Farmer will prove a fair 


record of the agricultural progress of the Peninsular 
Bta.e. 


We have noted new lands made into| 





That very progress which we have encouraged, 
together with the general advance in the productive 
interests of the State, renders it necessary that in 
commencing a new series of the MicnigaN FARMER, 
it should take a new form, and itself take part in the 
progressive movement going on around it. Hence 
for the future it will visit its patrons every week, 
and we hope to have it welcomed not only by all 
its old friends but also by many new ones. 


In the conduct of the WeeKty MicuiGgAN Farmer, 
we hope to be able to gather around us much of the 
talent and ability, that can be found to aid in devel- 
oping still farther the capabilities of the soil and cli- 
mate of Michigan, and to make a journal, which for 
the neatness of its execution and for the information 
it gives in relation to the practice of farming, the 
cullure and treatment of orchards, and fruit trees, 
its general, literary and scientific news, its miscella- 
neous reading, its treatment of household matters, 
and domestic economy, and its market reports, will 
be unr.valed i: i 8 1 a@ iveness to the wants o 
Michigan farmers an * heir fam lies. 


a 


Wool and its prospects. 


Are our farmers aware that wool in all its grades 
is looking up, and that prices are not only better 
now than at any time during the past year, but that 
they are gradually creeping upwards? If they do 
not know these facts it is time they did. Look at 
the New York importations cf foreign wools how it 
has decreased. From the first of January to the 
first of November, 1857, the value of foreign wool 
imported was $1,105,785, from the Ist of January 
1858 tothe J}: fNovembe | 58, the value of the 
forcign wool imported was only $446,229 ; showing 
a decrease of nearly three-fifths. This decrease has 
not arisen from a want of demand, but because better 
markets were open abroad, and the manufacturers of 
other countries could afford from the demand, to pay 
better prices. This decrease in the foreign supply of 
course has left a vacancy to be supplied by our own 
wool, hence the active de and; and manufacturers 
are beginning to realize what the Micutaan Farmer 
told them and the wool growers last June—that the 
clip of wool for 1858, was not as large as it had been 
in previous years, and that in spite of their predic- 
tions to the contrary, prices must go up, and they 
have been going up every day since that time. 

But there is another ca ise of the better rates n w 
going. It is becoming plain that the production of 
wool does not keep up with the increase of the pop- 
ulation that consumes it. The latest accounts from 
Great Britain exhibit an extreme activity among 
manufacturers, and the market reports show an in- 
creased firmness in the advanced prices arising from 
the great demand made by the manufacturers, 

The market at Leicester, England, is thus quoted 
on the 29th of last Uctober : 
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“ Our season’s demand may now be said to be fully 
on, and employment general. Though wools -have 
attained the high price of about 42s per tod for far- 
mers’ lots, business in nearly all our branches has 
never been more healthy, orders being obliged to 
wait fur execution, both in plain and fancy goods. 
Worsted spinners, to compete with the firmness of 
the wool market, have this week advanced yarns 
1d per lb. We hear that the hands in the wrought 
hose and knit branches have turned out for an ad- 
vance of wages.” 

The market at Bradford, Yorkshire, England is 
thus reported at the same date : 

“In wool during the week the transactions have 
been very good, There has been an increased demand 
for all kinds of combing wool, and higher prices 
have been realized than for some weeks past. The 
supply of wools in the market,-especially of the 
bright-haired class, is only limited. Noils and brokes 
are taken into consumption as made, at a shade bet- 
ter prices. In worsted yarns there is still consider- 
able activity. The demand for home consumption 
continues unabated. But the export houses have not 
been free buyers for several weeks past. They have 
been expecting a decline in the prices of yarns, and 
have consequently refrained from operating. In- 
stead of a decline, however, there is still an advance, 
in coasequence of wool being dearer. The spinner, 
in self-defence, is obliged to demand higher rates for 
his productions, and the quotatons are generally 
higher. In pieces there is rather less doing. There 
is not such a numerous attendance of merchants. 
Manufacturers are chiefly working to order. <A 
further rise in the value of goods seems to be inev- 
itable in consequence of the advance in price of the 
raw material.” 

The advance in the rate of foreign goods has set 
some of our own woolen manufacturers at work, and 
there is an evident improvement in the trade; this 
state of business at this season of the year, must 
have its effect on the next wool clip. For if the 
same activity continues amongst the manufacturers 
during the coming six months that there is now, the 
whole of last year’s clip wlll be used up and the 
trade must come to a stand still for a want of raw 
material, which will be greatly enhanced in value. 
Hence the prospect of good pices for the next sea- 
son’s clip is becoming more certain every day, and 
we say to the readers of the Micnigan Farmer, take 
good care of your flocks this winter, and don't sell a 
sheep till after shearing time, if such sale can be 
avoided, and you have the feed to keep them. 

Another reason why the production of wool does 
not keep pace with our population, may be given in 
the fact that as our population increases there is a 
better market for the meat, and the demand of the 
butcher tends to keep the flocks from increasing in 
numbers. Hence we note that there are less sheep 
in New England, New York, and Ohio in proportion 
to the population than there were ten years ago. In 
fact there were fewer sheep in the State of Ohio in 
1857, than there were in 1853 and 1854, by one mil- 
lion and « half, although there was an increase of 
population during that time of at least one quarter 





of amiilion. In New York the decrease has been 
still larger in proportion to the population. With 
these facts before us we have reason to believe that 
for several years to come, not only will the wool 
growing business be profitable, but the breeding and 
raising of fine wooled sheep will become more im- 
portant and valuable than it has been for some 
years past. More especiaily will this be the case, 
should there be such an alteration of the tariff as 
would give the eastern manufacturers the least show 
of encouragement to resume operations, and attempt 
the manufacture of woolen cloths. At all events, we 
close for the present by saying, take good care of 
your flocks the present winter, and be sure and sub- 
scribe for the Weexiy Farmer which will keep you 
posted so that you will not be so apt to become a 
spoil on which speculators can get fat. 





J#F Those who desire to bind up the present volume 
will find the title page and index in the present number. 
The binder will cut out the four pages from the centre and 
affix them at the commencement of the volume, 





Ia Now is the Time to Make up Clubs and send them 
wn.— Those who do not join with clubs should hand their 
subscriptions to the postmaster, who ought to transmit it 
forth with. The reception of the paper will be a receipt 
that the money is received by us, as no paper will be sent 
from the office except to prepaid snbscribers. 





; Notes and Queries, 


A Lost Horse—It is with great regret that we learn 
that a very fine Suffolk horse, owned by F’. 8. Sibley, Esq., 
of this city, was loxt overboard while on his passage from 
England to this country, The vessel on which the horse 
was shipped sutfered severely from storms when off the 
coast, and during one of them, the horse was washed 
from the deck. This improved Suffolk horse, would have 
been found a fine cross on some of our light boned mares, 
and would have proved of great value to the State, as af- 
fording some excellent stock for farm purposes, 

Herbert's Horse in America.—We take pleasure in call- 
ing attention to the advertisement of W. A. Townsend & 
Co., announcing a new edition of Wm, Henry Herbert's 
work on the Horse in America. This work ought,to be 
in the hands of every person who is breeding horses, as 
its essays on the management of that noble animal in this 
country are the most complete and useful that have been 
issued from the press, The work also is excellent as a 
history of the horse, and affords by its tables of pedigrees, 
ample information relative to the stock which we Lave 
bred amongst us, and also of the many varieties that are 
to be found in the several States. We will receive orders 
for this work, and forward them promptly. 


Scotch Plows and Harrows.—Mr. William Hunter and a 
gentleman recently from Scotland, and an experienced 
implement maker have recently gone into partnership, 
and commenced the making of wrought iron Scotch plows 
and harrows at Northville, in this county. Mr. Hunter 
himself is a skillful workman, and has been farming for a 
considerable time in this country, and is therefore well 
acquainted with the kind of implements, and the modifi- 
cations needed for our modes of cultivation, and he will 
therefore be apt to get up plows and harrows well adapted 
for the best kinds of work. 
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Improved Shorthorns for Ionia.—H. E. Degarmo and 
D. Fox, of Lyons during last month paid a visit to Penn- 
sylvania, and on their return brought up eleven head of 
very choice young stock from the herd of Gen. 8, Goe of 
that State. e have not yet had an opportunity to ex- 
amine this stock, but mean to see it during the present 
month, and to publish the pedigrees in the first number of 
the Weregiy Micuicgan Farmer. 


The Great Republic Monthly.—The periodica] now 
known as “ Emerson’s Magazine and Putnam’s Monthly,” 
is to be discontinued by the publishers and a new, more 
elegant and high toned publication isto take its place 
under the name of the “ Great Republic Monthly” at the 
rate of $3.00 per year. The publishers are Oaksmith & 
Co., New York, and in their prospectus they announce as 
contributors, the most distinguished men and women, 
whose names are a guarantee for a literature the most per- 
fect of the times, 


Wanted.—The Librarian of the University at Ann Ar- 
bor, is very indefatigable in rendering his collections of 
works complete, and desires us to inquire for a complete 
set of the “ Western Farmer,” published in Detroit previ- 
ous to February 1843, and also a perfect copy of Volume 
8 of the Micuigan Farmer. Parties having either of 
these, will meet with a ready sale by applying to the Li- 
brarian at Ann Arbor, 


For Sale.—It will be seen by the advertisement, that S. 
W. Dexter, offers for sale the splendid bull Sirloin, to 
which was awarded the first premium of 1857, at the 
Michigan State Fair, and also whose son Primus, was 
given the first as ayearling at the State Fair of 1858, Mr. 
Dexter also offers three thoroughbred cows and a bull 
calf, These are all choice stock, and may {be obtained 
on reasonable terms, 


{3 Amongst our exchanges we find one of the best 
and most prominent of the leading Magazines is the At- 
lantic Monthly. We will send the Atlantic Monthly with 
the Werekty Micuigan Farmer to any subscriber who 
sends us $4.00, 


—ooe 


The Markets. 


The principal business now done is in pork, which is 
coming in very freely. We think that there will be much 
more pork packed in this city than is usual this season. 
The price ranges from $5.00 to 5,50 but the Jatter price is 
given only for choice large hogs. Beef is steady at $2.50 for 
good fair animale—It takes a very choice ox to bring 8 
cents on foot, 

Flour and wheat are rather firmer than they were last 
month. There appears to be no improven.ent in the east- 
ern or English markets, and the feeling there is anything 
but hopeful. There, however, is a prevalent opinion 
that prices will open in the Spring at better rates, owing 
to the light supply that will be found in the west. We 
learned a few days ago that flour had been sent from Ionia 
in this state to Milwaukee, and that better prices were 
obtained than could be obtained in New York. “Straws 
show how the winds set.” 

Butter and Eggs have taken a start upwards, and good 
samples of choice table butter sell at 16 to 18 cents whilst 
Eggs are worth 20 cents per dozen by the quantity. 


The Markets. 


BREADSTUFFS AND GRAIN. 





4,00 a 5,00 
- 2,50a 3,00 


do white, bush 
Corn, bush . 
Oats, bush.......-...' 
Barley, per 100 ibs...1 
BEEF, MUTTON, &c. Sandusky water lime, 1,50 a —— 
Beef on f00t...--»--82,00 & 8,00) ¥ do----senen0-- 1.31 @ — 
ef dressed §.50|Salt fine bbls,........ 1,508 —— 
dO COAFSC,..-- 2-2. 1,75 a— 


» stn CR) . 
Sheep, dressed per ib.0,3%a 0.05 
Sheep on foot,..--.-.2,50 a 3,00 
Hogs pr lb 6c, pr 100. 5,00 a 5, 
Turkeys, per lb, 8 
Chickens, pair....-..0,25 
+ ng pease 
E T 108... 20-06 
Butter, | r lb fresh... 

do rkin. ....... 
Cheese per lb........ 


MISCELLANEO 
Apples per bush, 
hite fisn, half tbl,.. 3,25 a—— 
White beans per bush, 0,55 a 0,00 





Sheep pelts.....-..-..0,25 a 0.30 
26/ Hay ,timothy, ton, 
18|Common,.....--.«« 

DE ORCF oc cc cc cccccces 


Potatces, new o- 25 a 0,30 


HE HORSE and HORSEMANSHIP 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
By Henry WituiAM Herpert, 
Author of “ frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “ Fish and Fishing,” 
“The Complete Manual for Yyuung Sportsmen,” ete, 
Third Edition. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 


ON 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA 
Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever published on 
this most important and interesting subject. It affords a complete 
history of the Horse from tbe earliest ages; contains egsays on 
Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and general management; a history 
and anecdotes of the most celebrated Race Horses; the pedigrees 
of imported Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the various 
breeds of Horses; descriptions, performances, etc., of celebrated 
Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect vade mecu, upon the subject, and 
whether for the breeder, the student, the farmer, or the general 
reader, an invaluable authority and guide. 
It is issued in two superb ‘mperial octavo volumes of 1,200 pages, 
illustrated with steel-engraved ORIGINAL Portraits, from paint- 
ings and drawings by the most distinguished artists, of the follow- 
ing celebrated Horses, carefully printed on INDIA PAPER ? y 
BIR ARCBY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, 
BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, 
LEXINGTON, PRYOR, 
LANTERN, POCAHONTAS, 
LADY SUFFOLK, 
WHALEBONE, 
FLORA TEMPLE, 
ALICE GRAY, 
ETHAN ALLEN, ac. 
Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from origina) designs 
by F. O. O. Daruey, finely engraved on steel by the 
most eminent Engravers, including numerous 
FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Published by subscription. Price, in embossed cloth and gilt, 
$10. Mailed er sent by Express, free of charge upon receipt of the 


rice. 
P This Magnificent Work should be in the possession of every gert- 
lemon interested in the breeding or management of the Horse. No 
work in any way its equal has ever Lerctofore appeared from the 
ress ! 
. “A valuable and interesting work. No time or money hasbeen 
spaied to make it co uplete in all its departmdnts,” ; 
{Spirit of the Times. 
“This splendid work is everything that could be desired. It 
must become at once a standar —_- the subject.” 
{ New England Farmer, 
“In point of elaborated and general thoroughness, it is said to 
surpass anything of a similar kind ever produced in Europe,” 
[Boston Post. 
AGENTS WANTED. ; 
W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers, 


mlw2t No. 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 


BE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dirso!ved, the stock ve. 
5 i maining in the hands of the sutscriber, who continues to breed 
for cash or approved credit at very reduced prices, Durham cattle, 
(Bulls, Cows, and Heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, 


4 Chester White pigs. 
ere has SETH A, BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Dec. 1st, 1858. tf 


SIRLOIN FOR SALE, 


with other Tohroughbred Short-Horn Stock. 

VHE SUBSRIBER offers for sale, the first premium.’ bull Sirloin, 

a bull calf, sired by Sirloin and three thoroughbred Short 
horn cows, all of the first quality as Breeding Stock, 

The bull Sirloin was sired by imported Master Bellville, and was 
raised by Jacob Pierce of Ohio. He is now five years old, and his 
etock raised in Ohio and in this State are all considered superior, 
for their rapid growth, early maturity and quick fattening proper- 
ties. 

This fine stock will be sold on reasonable terms for approved pa- 
per, and a liberal time will be given for payment. 

For farther particulars, address, L. H. Jones, Dexter. 

8. W. DEXTER. 








Dexter, November 20, 1858. 


MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, 


HE NEW WORK on this subject by C. L. Flint, Secretary of 
T the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, contains the 
most recent information on all subjects connected with the dairy, 
including a folland complete explanation of Guenon’s method, a 
valuable treatise on the dairy husbandry of Holland, the diseases of 
dairy stock, &c. Fully illustrated. 4 

Published by Rickey, Mallory & Co., Cincinnati, Lippincott & 
Co., Phyladeldhia, A. 0.jMoore, New York, and A, Williams & Co,, 
Boston. For sale by bookeellers and periodical agents throughout 








the country. Price $1.25, 
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AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


&O. 
MONTALY PAPE &. 32 large octavo pager, devoted ex 
A clusively to the subject of Stock-Growing. It is the only pa- 
per of the kind published tn the United States, and the topics treat- 
ed of are deeply interesting to every owner of a domestic animal, 
whether living in the town or country. 

The Volume will commence with the first of January, 1859, and 
the rumbers wil] be issued promptly on the first of each month.— 
1t will be printed on fine, clear paner, with entirely new type; and 
each number will be illustrated with Cuts of Animals, in the best 
style of art. Our motto is: A GOOD PAPER, A LARGE CIR- 
a ,» AND A SMALL PRICE INVARIABLY IN AD- 

ANC 


Single Copies, one year, ... $1 00 
Six copies, one year,.....- - 5 
Clubs of ten copies, one year, 80 cts, each 
Clubs of Twenty-Five or more copies, ene yr., 75 cts. each 
An extra copy to the person sending us 15 or more names 
at 80 cents each, 
Specimen Copies, Prospectuses, and Posters sent gratis to all who 
wish to examine them or get up clubs of subscribers. 
(gy All orders shonld be addressed to the “ American STock 
JouRNAL, No. 140 Fulton Street, New York City. 


. LINSLEY. 
A. 0. MOORE, Agent, A 
oO 


gricultural Book Publisher, 

nov2t ‘0. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

BLANCARD HOUSE. 
BROADWAY & TWELFTH STREET, 

NEW YORK, 

THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISHMFNT is loca- 
ted in the most f shionable part of the City, on the nighert point 
of ground south of UNION SQUARE. making \t the most pleasant 
and healthful location in the Great wee 

THE R:OMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and many of 
thei constructed in suits of Parlors »nd Chambers communivating 
with clcs ts, baths, and gas, suitabe for families, and parties tray- 
elling together. 

MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door, and the FOURTH 
AVENUE CARS run within one block, by which the lower (or 
business) part of the City is reached in eighteen minutes, 

H*. HOUSE har been thorough!y renovated and refuraishe’, 
and is now open for the reception of guests, 
—THE APPUINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS throughout 
are extens ve and libeval, and no extortion will be practiced or 
tolerated by the management. 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at all times be stocked 
with the best a: d our patrons are assured that no pains or expense 
will pe spared to make their stay at the BLANUARV HOUSE in 
all respects agreeable, 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hte will be limited 
to T:vo Dollars per day. By the week at lower rates, 

ROOMS will te lt separately, if desired, and meals served by the 
card, either in private parlors or at ordinary. 

ROOMS WITHOUT BYARD, by the day or week, MEALS 
served at all hours to orde. 

BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 
late of the “ Pavillion” at New Brighton. 
late of * Jones,” and “ United States” Ho- 





JOHN M. BLANCAR}! 
Cc. J. MAC LELUAN, 
tels, Philadelphia 


ANDRE LEROY’S 


Nurseries at 


ANGERS, FRANCE. 


HE proprietor of these Nurseries—the most extensive in 

Earope—has the honor to inform his numerous friends and 

the public that bis Catalogue of fruit and ornamen al trees, shrubs, 

roses, seedlings, fruit stocks, &c., for the present season, is now 
re-dy and at their disposition. 

The experience which he has acquired in the last ten years by 
numerous and important invoices to the United States, and the 
special cultures which he has established for the market upon an 
area of over 300 acres are for bis customers asure guarantee cf 
the propor and faithful execution of their orders, 

Apply as heretofore to F, Ae Bruguiere 138 Pearl st., New York 
his sole Avent in the United State, 

NUTE—AI advertisements or circulars bearing the name of Le- 
roy Angers must not be consi ered as emanating from our house 
if they do not at the same time mention that Mr. ¥. A. Bruzuie e is 
our Agent. Address - F, A. BRUGUIERE, New York. 

ANDRE LEROY, Aa-ers, France, 


A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK 
Worth from 25 Cents to $100 00. 
OSE new descriptive Catalogue of 60 octavo pages embraces 8 

larger eollection end better variety of Standard, Historical, 

Biographicai, and Miscellaneous Books than that of any other 
bookselling establishment in the country; aleo, contains greater 
, <~pmameal ihan ever before cfiered. Mailed free te anv ad- 

ress. 

Bend for a Catalogue, 
D. W. EVANS, } 
J. H. PRESTON, 








EVANS & CO., Publishers. 
Devat 677 Broadway, New York City. 


THE PREMIUM STUMP PULLER 


— — —" 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER is the most power- 

ful and most economical machine in use for pulling stumps; and 

ome field in less time than any other invention of a Jike 
nd. 


Twenty three stumps have been pulled with this 


Machine in an hour and fifteen minutes, 


The undersigned will sell machines and rights to use and manu- 
facture in any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jac son, Calhoun, Kalamazoo, Van 
Buren, Macomb, G , Shi , Saginaw, Tuscola and 8t. 
Clair, which are alrendy sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of using. will 
be given on application to DAVID BLA CKMAR, Ypailanti 

or to R. F, JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer, 

The Machines are manufactured at the Det:oit Locomotive 
Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. 


VOLUME XIV OF 
THE HORTICULTURIST 


Will commence With January, 1859. 
This popular journal 

ESTABLISHED BY A. J, DOWNING IN 1846, 

and now Ecited ny J. Jay Smuiru, 
Embraces within its scope 

The Description end Cultviati.n of Fruit and Fruit Trees, of 
Flowers, Flowering Plants and Shrubs, and of a'l Edible Plants; 
Gardening asan Art of Taste, with Designs for Orramenta! or 
Landscape Gardening; Rural Architecture, with Designs for Ru- 
ral Cottages and Villas, Farm tiouses, Lodges, Gates, Vinerier, 
Ice-Houser, &c , and the Planting and Culture of Forest and O:na. 
mental Trees. 

The soreeepontnn :e of the Horticulturist presents the experience 
of the moat i:.te!ligrnt cultivators in America ; its superior illua- 
trations ane instructive and agreeable articles make it eagerly 
sought aftar by the gece reader interested in country life. To 
a'l per ous alive to the improvement of their gardens, orchards, or 
country stats; to acientitic and practical cultivators of the soil; to 
purseryoenan commercial gardens, this journal, g:ving the latest 
discoveries and imrrovements, experiments and acquysitions in 
Hort:cn)ture and those branches of knowledge connected with it, 
isiuv luable. 

‘The work is issued on the first of each month, in the test style 
of che  eriodical press, each number cootaining forty-eight pagon, 
embellished with  riginal engrasivgs At the end of the year it 
wll make a volume of s x hundred pages, beautifully illustiated 
with over one hundred eng:avings, many of them drawing of fruit 
aud flowers from nature. 

TERMS: 








THE EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES. ap 
One copy, oney ar, in ad 
«4% two years, ° 
Four copies to one address, one year,........ see +--+ a+ woece 15 
FIFTY CENSS WILL BE INVARIABLY ADDED TO AVY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
UPON WHICH PAYMENT J8 DELAYED OV/R THREE MONTHS, 
Specimen numbers mailed upon recipt «f their price. 
Plain edition, 13 cents, o lored edition, 42 cents, 
T e Po-tage on the Horticuttorist is only vighteen certs a 
yexr if paid quavterly, iu advance, at the office of the subscriber, 
Volames commence with the January number, are indexed ac- 
cerdingly, and we vend from that number, unless otherwise order- 
ed, but subscriptions may commence with any 1 umber at the option 
of tke subscriber. rs 
Bound Vo umes. in cloth, for 1852, $3 50. Volumes for 1854, 
5, 6, 7, "8, $2 5” each. 
The publisher would invite the introduction of 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
in neighb rhonds, by the formation of Clubs, asa most desirable 
means of information to all lovers of Rural Art, Gardening, and 
ATWe hope that bseriber and friend will consider 
e every ru and friend will con himself 
duly antborised to act as an Agent. 


Subscriptions should be addresed to 
C. M. SAXTON, Publisher, 


25 Park Row, New York. 


WIA cisnis ainetnininiidineibties sediingaue a 
“ 
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Ayer’s Pills. . 


Are particularly adapted to derange- 
, ments of the digestive apparatus 

and dis-ases arising from impurity of 
the blood. A sarge part of all the 
complaints that afflict mankind origi- 
nate in one of these, and consequent. 
ly these Pitts are found to cure 
many varieties of disease. 

Subjoined are the statements from 
some eminent physicians, of their 
effects in their practice. 


As a Famity Puysic. 


From Dr. E. W. Cartwright, of New Orleans. 
“Your Pills are the prince of purges. Their excellent qualities 
surpass any cathartic we as. They are mild, but very certain 
and effectual in their action on the bowels, which makes them in- 
valuable to us in the daily treatment of disease.” 


For JAvUnDICE AND ALL Liver ComPLAInts. 


From Dr. Theodore Bell, of New York city. 

* Not only are your Pi._s admirably adapted to their purpose 
as an aperient, but I find their beneficial effects upon the Liver very 
marked indeed. They have in my practice proved more effectual 
for the cure of bilivus complaints than any one remedy I can men- 
tion. I sincerely rejoice that we have at length a purgative which 
is worthy the confidence of the profession and the people.” 


Dyspepsia — INDIGESTION. 
From Dr. Henry J. Knox, of St. Louis. 


“The PILLs you were kind enough to send me hive been all used 
in my practice, and have sa‘igfied me that they are truly an extra- 
ordinary medicine, So peculiarly are they adapted to the diseasse 
of the human system, that they seem to work uponthemalone, I 
have cured some cases of dyspepsia and indigestion with them, 
which have resisted the other remedies we commonly use. Indeed 
I have experimentally found them to be effectual in almost all the 
complaints for which you recommend them.” 


DysenTery — Diarru@a — RELAX. 
From Dr. J. G. Green, of Chicago. 


* Your Pitts have had along trial in my practice, and I hold 
them in esteem as one of the best aperienis [ have ever found. 
Their alterative effect upon the liver makés them an excellent 
remedy, when given in small doses, for bilious dysent-ry and diar- 
rhea, Their sugar-coating makes them very acceptable and con- 
venient for the use of women and children,” 


ConstIPATION — CosTIVENESS, 


From Dr, J. P. Vaughn, Montreal, Canada, 

Too much cannot be said of your Pitts for the cu-e of costive- 
ness. If others of our fraternity have found them as efficacious as 
I have, they should join me in proclaim:ng it for the benefit of the 
multitudes who suffer fiom that complaint, which, although bad 
enough in itself, is the progenitor of others that are worse. I he- 
lieve costiveness to originate in the liver, but your PILLs affe t 
that organ and cure the disease.” 


ImpvaelTies oF THE BLoop — ScroruLa — Erysire- 
ras — Sart Rueom — Terrer — Tomors— 
RaeEvMatisM — Gout — NEURALGIA, 

From Dr. Ezekiel Hall, Philadelphia. 

“ You were right, Doctor, in saying that your Pitts purify the 
blood. They do that. I have use them of late years in my prac- 
tice, and agree with your statements of their efficacy. They rtim- 
ulate the excretories, and carry off the impurities that stagnate in 
the blood, engeudering disease. They stimulate the organs of di- 
gestion, and infuse vitality and vigor into the system. 

Such remedies as you prepare are a national! benefit, and you de- 
serve great credit for them.” 

For Heapacue — Sick Heapacue—Fout Sromacu 
—Piies-Dropsy—PLETHORA--P ARALysIs—FiTs-—&0¢, 
From Edward Boyd, Baltimore, 

Dear Dr. AYER: I cannot ansewer you what complaints I have 
cured with your Pits better than to say all that we ever treat with 
a purgative medicine. I place great pependence on an effectual ca- 


thartic in my daily contest with disease, and believing as I do that 
our Pitts afford us the best we have, I of course value them 


ighly” 
i Most of the Pills in market contain Mercury, which, altough 


a Ls Mn remedy in skillful hands, is dangerous in a publie pil', 

from the dreadful consequences that frevuently foliow its incautious 

use. These contain no meicury or mineral supstance whatever. 
Prepared by Dr. J. AYER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Bow BI, MASS, 


And sold by J. 8, Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists every 
where. teb’58-ly 





FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXOHANGE, DETROIT. 
The Subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock of 


BULEGAMNT FURMNITURS, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and f shionable Furnilure, will always find 
a great yariety to select fromm—equal in every respect to anything 
in the Eastern market, Being in constant receipt of Pattern 
Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK 


they are enabled to guarantee the most PERFECT SATISFACTION 
to their customers. 

They also nous constantly on hand a large and complete assort- 
ment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cherry and Walnut. In 
short, every article inthe line of Household Furniture will be 
found in their Stock, inctuding Chairs of every style and price, 
from four shillingsto sixty dollars each. The snbscribers now 
have on hand, and make to order, best 


EZAINR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genyine article, 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES AND STRAW PALLIASES 


constantly on hand, For the trade we keep constantly a large 
stock of Mahognay and Rosewood Veneer, 
Jan '58, tf. STEVENS & ZUG. 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


This hitherto intractable disease, of every form and 
in every stage, 
CURED BY EXTERNAL APPLICATION ONLY. 
DR. CAVANAUGH’S PILE SALVE 


\ NLL never failin giving immediate relief and positively cur- 
ing the worst and roost obstinate cases of Hemorrholds or 


P les. It is the only 
INFPALLIBLE REMEDY KNOWN 


here or elsewhere for the P les, and is the result of years of pa- 
tient study and investigation. 
Sufferers from Piles now have a remedy at hand which will 


STAND THE TEST OF TRIAL, 


without a fear of failure on its part, to do all the proprietor claims 
for it, 

Full directions accompanying each box ; and all that is requisite 
is strictly to observe them, anu a cure is certain to follow. 

The proprietor ref-rs to the following testimonials from gentle- 
men ot character and standing, who have voluntarily given their 
cert'ficates in its favor, in regard to its efficacy in their, own cages, 
Read them. 

The following is from one of the most reliable citizens of Chica- 
go, the late Treasurer of Cook Co., Ill.: 

OunrcaGo, July 25, 1855. 

Dr. Cavanavas—Dear Sir, I wish hereby to make known to the 
afficted that I have been troubled with the Piles for twenty years 
or upwards, and at times most severely. And during a recent and 
exceedingly painful attack, a frend procared a box of your Salve 
and asked met» give ita trial. i did so. Not, however, with 
the expectation of benefitting my disease, for truly, I had tried 
so many applications I had Jost confidence in all, But in makin 
use of your Salve, I soon found that it was doing me good; and 
really it is incredible to myself, that with only about two weeks 
use of your Salve, I am, so far as [ can judge, a well man. 

I most cheerfully make this statement, believing it due both to 
yourself ond suchas may be afilicted wtih the most trying and 
paiuful disease. I do not hesitrte to say that I consider your pre- 
paration an invaluable remejy for the Piles. 

Most sincerely you s, H. N. HEALI, 

The Hon, Richard Yates, late member of Congress from the 
Springfield, Ill., District, says : 





JACKSONVILLE, Ill., Noy. 15, 1851. 
Dr. THos. H. CAvANAUGH—Denr Sir: The preparation, Cavan- 
augh’s Pile Salve, which you furnished, 1 found of great service 
producing an easy and speedy cure. J do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it as an invaluable remedy for the Piles, 
Respectfully, RICHARD YATES. 


Also Dr. T. H. Cavanaugh’s Colebrated 
GREEN SAIVE. 
Price $1 per box. For sale by H. & L. SIMONEAU, Wholegale 
Agents, 


Dr. T. R. CAVANAUGH, Sole Proprietor, 


Dec. lyr St, Louis, Missouri. 























